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THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 



CHAPTER I. 



UNEXPECTED TERMINATION OF A CHANCERY SUIT, 
IN WHICH ALL WAS NOT SWALLOWED UP IN 
EXPENSES. 

About nine o'clock one lovely May morning, a 
middle-aged gentleman stepped out of a house 
in an old-fashioned private street, in the little 
town of DuUminster, and walked towards the 
suburbs on the north side, glancing at many of 
the faces he passed, as if he rather expected to 
meet some one he knew; and having made a 
momentary inquiry of a lad standing at a dingy 
old-fashioned door, surrounded by an elaborately 
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carved archway, — once upon a time the house to 
which it belonged had more aristocratic preten- 
sions than at present, — *he extended his walk 
over what had, in mail coach days, been called 
" the London road." 

The gentleman had been in the habit every 
fine morning for the last ten years of setting out 
from his lodgings at nine o'clock, calling at the 
dingy oflSce with the carved door-way, and strol- 
ling on in the same direction, as if with the expec- 
tation of meeting somebody ; but it is only on this 
particular May morning that we intend to become 
acquainted with him. 

After pausing a moment — as he always did 
pause — at a stile leading into some very pleasant 
fields, Mr. Desborough crossed it, poising himself 
a moment — as he was ever in the habit of 
doing — with one leg over the top rail, while he 
glanced up and down the turnpike road, then 
giving his accustomed whistle to Dash, who 
always preferred a nearer cut through a gap in 
the hedge, he gradually ascended the steep 
straight path up the fields. 
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The sammit of this hill-side seemed to be the 
general boundary of Mr. Desborough's daily walk, 
for having reached it, he came to a halt, 
and wheeled round to make his usual observation 
to himself, while he stood gazing on the prospect 
before him. 

"What a picture this glorious view would 
make, and I have no doubt, like many others, I 
should admire the painted landscape — the work 
of the human artist — more than the reality, 
spread by a Divine hand. I like to look at a 
good picture, certainly, but I can see a better 
any day if I walk out amidst the original, where 
the only frame is the horizon, and the only light 
the sunshine or the moonbeams, and everything 
is on its true scale. Then I can see trees that 
jGainsborough might have imitated; groups of 
cattle beneath them, such as Cuyp might have 
copied ; waterfalls, mountains, valleys, and above 
all these, a sky that would have defied Claude 
Lorraine to depict faithfully. Yes ; I like to 
walk through a gallery of fine paintings, but I 
like better to walk through an interminable 
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gallery of Nature, where I see all without arti- 
ficial perspective or unnatural foreshortening. 
How I do love hills or mountains in scenery/' 
still soliloquized Mr. Deshorough, ^^ and if ever 
I buy an estate, I will be sure to have eminences 
and dells in it, even though they be but in mi- 
niature. The finest park or garden will not 
satisfy me if it has only level ground. How I 
hate those patches of round, oval, and diamond 
shapes, one sees cut out with such precision on a 
flat green sward, and called a * pleasure-ground,' 
as if half the pleasure in life was not caused by 
the excitement of ascending and descending at 
will, from the spot we call our level in this 
world. But how is this? Where can Pepperell 
possibly be? Thirty -seven minutes past nine! 
I never knew him behind his time before. We 
have set our watches together every evening for 
years, so that both shall be punctual in meeting 
exactly half-way. He must come, rain or fine, 
and I always do come when the weather permits. 
I like regularity in everything, and I don't think 
I have gone ten times beyond the top of this hill 
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during the ten years I have been in the habit of 
coming to meet him. Well, I tmU go on a 
little further this morning, though 'tis against 
my rule; Pepperell can't be far off. Come, 
Dash." 

Dash was just at that moment making the ac- 
quaintance of a brown terrier, who sprang out 
from a cottage in the lane they were crossing, 
but the mutual introduction being seemingly 
quite satisfactory, and feeling fully assured both 
were respectable dogs, they passed on their sepa- 
rate ways. 

Mr. Desborough opened the little gate lead- 
ing through a cherry orchard, where the thick 
clustering blossoms, as if conscious their beauty 
could not be heightened by the contrast of leaves, 
extended themselves nearly over every bough. 

The temptation to rest here, was it would 
seem, too great to be resisted by the gentleman, 
who appeared very well to understand that the 
orchard was sure to be the path chosen on such 
a morning by the friend he was waiting for — ^so 
he spread his pocket-handkerchief on the banks 

B 5 
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of a pond just inside the gate, where, shaded from 
the sun by a barn, and lounging at ease, he 
watched with great interest, a battle between 
two ants for a grain of corn, and thought that 
raen were not much wiser when they contend for 
treasure they desire to lay by for the season of 
rest and enjoyment they may never live to see. 

Mr. Desborough then turned to admire two 
or three splendid dragon flies flitting about the 
pond — insensible to their beauty, and the admi- 
Tation it excited, they were sporting their short 
lives away in sunshine and pleasure. Appa- 
rently Mr. Desborough was not greatly annoyed 
ftt having failed to meet Mr. Pepperell so soon as 
be expected, for he smiled as he looked round on 
ffio many of nature's beauties, and even became 
earnestly interested in the efforts a mole was 
^making to issue from its subterranean dwelling. 

" Now I know many," said Mr. Desborough, 
sagely shaking his head, " who, like that mole, 
work away as it were underground, believing 
their dull lives most happy ones, and their ob- 
430ure employments most glorious; and when Igr 
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some fortunate chance, they have groped their 
way out into the world, where so many other 
creatures exist, they know as much what to do 
with themselves, as that little stupid fool, who is 
perhaps for the first time feeling the warmth of 
fiunshine and the pure air from heaven." 

The clock of a neighbouring village church 
striking ten roused Mr. Desborough from his 
studies in natural history, and feeling now rather 
alarmed at the non-appearance of his friend, he 
got up and determined to go on to his dwelling, 
and see what extraordinary event could have 
kept him from the house of business, where he 
was scarcely ever known to fail in his daily 
attendance. 

From the orchard, and a short shady lane, the 
pedestrian once more came on the turnpike road 
— ^to avoid which the friends generally took the 
detour I have described— and a few minutes 
quick walking brought him to Parthenonia Place, 
where, at No. 5, Mr. Pepperell and his family 
resided. 

Being market day, it was very likely that 
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half a hundred carts, a score of gigs, besides 
innumerable sheep, pigs, cows and horses, had 
that morning traversed between the two rows of 
villas, thereby flinging a by no means graceful veil 
of dust over all the front windows and gardens ; 
and Mr. Desborough's taste having been con- 
piderably purified by his rural walk, he felt more 
than usually sensitive to the contrast between 
the fresh fields and trees he had just left, and the 
almost invisible green grass plots with enveloped 
laurustinuses, on which the sun shone so glar- 
ingly, — he even shook his head in pity at the 
half dozen scorched geraniums on the door steps 
or window sills, and turned very contemptuously 
from the three-feet high pile of rock-work in 
the front garden at No. 5, as he stepped up and 
rang the ball. Several minutes elapsing, and 
his demand for admission not being attended 
to, Mr. Desborough applied his fingers to the 
knocker, feeling at the same time a strong 
inclination to make faces at the grotesque head 
it represented, and argue on the absurdity of a 
pair of arms coming out of a pair of ears. 
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Still there was no admittance. No. 5 cer- 
tainly did not seem to be conducted on the prin- 
ciple of " open locks whoever knocks," and Mr. 
Desborough began to suspect that he must have 
got by some mistake to some enchanted house, 
where the inhabitants had gone to sleep for a 
hundred years or so; but feeling it his duty to 
« rouse them, he gave another thundering peal, 
letting the knocker down, however, with an ap- 
prehension that something serious must have 
befallen the inmates. 

At last there was a little stir within, a step 
came along the passage, a voice was heard calling 
— quite ineflfectively it would seem — to some in- 
visible tardigradous " Bitha," in the back 
premises, and after another pause the front door 
was opened by Mr. Pepperell himself. 

" My dear lellow, my friend Desborough, this 
is the crowning favour of my good genius, that 
you should be the first to come and congratulate 
me on my good luck. Shake both hands; bless 
ny heart and body, 'tis quite a relief to have 
some one to talk to about it ! Expected to meet 
me, why who could tell what o'clock it was such 
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a red letter day as this? Don't know what I 
am talking about, and what it all means? Well 
come into the back parlour, you won't mind the 
children, we haven't done breakfast yet, though 
goodness knows how many hours ago we began. 
You must know 'tis that Chancery suit we have 
talked about sometimes. I never expected to 
win it. Now tell me, honestly, as a man, did I 
6ver seem as if I expected to win it?" 

Mr. Fepperell had placed himself with his 
back against the parlour door as if he meant to 
debar entrance to Mr. Desborough till he gave 
him the required assurance^ that never, on his 
word of honour, had he heard Mr. Pepperell ex- 
press any expectation of winning the Chancery 
suit that had been pending for the last ten years, 
and what was more he never himself did expect 
he ever would win it. 

This con (irmation of his own sentiments having 
seemingly perfectly satisfied Mr* Pepperell, he 
threw open the door, and with his face one 
exuberant glow of delight, ushered in their old 
and dear friend Mr. Desborough. 

Mrs* Fepperell still held in hisr hand the letter 
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that morning's post had brought, in which 
" Messrs. Fowler and Sharpe, of Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, had begged to inform 
their client, that the drfendant, Mr. John Pepperell 
having withdrawn his long-continued and vexa- 
tious opposition, the Lord Chancellor had seen 
fit to declare judgment in favour of the plaintiff, 
Mr. Thomas Pepperell, with whom Messrs. 
Fowler and Sharpe would communicate further 
and more fully by letter, if he could not, as 
would be most advisable come to London and 
consult with them personally,'' &c.^ &c. 

'Tis doubtful whether Mrs. Pepperell heard the 
congratulation of their visitor amidst the din 
4;hat reigned around ; for the children who seemed 
io think a Chancery suit capital fun, were 
amusing themselves unchecked, enjoying the 
prolonged breakfast at intervals between their 
sports, and no doubt feeling more daring afita* 
every proof that their mother neither saw nor 
heard anything going on that had not immediate 
^reference to the letter she had been so long 
mading. 
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Drums, whistles, barking dogs, squeaking 
trumpets, joined in one confusing clamour, only 
partially lulled by the appearance of Mr. Des- 
borough, and at last disturbed the equanimity of 
the baby as he lay in a cradle near his mother. 
A cradle ! how I blunder ; whoever sees a cradle 
now-a-days in a house with any pretensions to 
gentility ? A bassinette, then, it must have been ! 

Mr. Pepperell's command of "silence, children," 
only caused the deaths of half a dozen flies, 
hitherto enjoying themselves in the window, and 
when these executions were over, one young rogue, 
taking advantage of his mother's abstraction, re- 
galed himself on toast and cream with honey 
thickly spread over it, which now and then drop- 
ping through his fingers to the tablecloth, was 
taken up in very barbaric fashion therefrom by 
his tongue, while another, whose taste was not 
quite so refined, stood near, biting great half 
moons in a slice of thin bread and butter. 

Two plump canaries in the window, seemed to 
be chirping the affairs of the morning over be- 
tween themselves, and congratulating each other 
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on the noisy liberty they were allowed, instead 
of being covered up with a handkerchief over 
their cages, and left to mope in gloom and silence 
— and though they no doubt felt indignant at 
the delay of fresh seed and water, they energeti- 
cally sharpened their beaks on the perches, took 
an extra peck at their lumps of sugar, and vehe- 
mently caroled forth a duet in favour of suc- 
cessful law suits. 

Every living creature in the room appeared to 
te out of its senses with good luck. Even baby 
■ Charley when taken up and put to roll on the 
hearth-rug, — looking laughingly in every face, 
and crowing with delight as he rattled his silver 
bells, — must have had some secret understanding 
of what had happened, and have known that he 
ivas then only fifth in lineal succession, to the 
great Hatherton Estate. Constantine, the eldest, 
a fine boy about ten years old, whose love of 
sweets has already been noticed, now boldly put 
his hand into the sugar-dish, helping himself 
liberally, and on his younger brothers and sisters 
showing symptoms of rebellion at this breach of 
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privilege, he made a second attack, and pacified 
his friends in iniquity by generously presenting 
them each with a lump. 

But even the most equitable distribution of 
favours will cause jealousy, and jealousy will 
create quarrels, and children have a much more 
expeditious way of settling a dispute than going 
to law about it. So at last Mr. and Mrs. Pep- 
perell seemed fully awakened to the uproar and 
rebellion around. 

Lawsuits, while they are pending, require very 
clear heads, and very quiet situations to be dis- 
cussed, but the case alters materially when they 
are settled. 

Mrs. Pepperell then proclaimed a whole holi- 
day to the children, Avho testified their unanimous 
approbation by loud shoutings, as they pushed 
one another out of the room, and the missing 
Bitha having at length been discovered, a cup of 
hot coffee was procured for Mr. Desborough. 
While he drank it, Mr. Pepperell paced up and 
down with his hands in his pockets, as if they 
already contained his first dividends; relating 
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over and over again all 'the particulars respecting 
the Chancery suit, past, present, and to come ; 
and much did he wonder with his simple tastes, 
iow he should possibly he able to spend the half 
^ the income he expected to receive. 

Mr. Pepperell forgot how our wants mnltiply 
as our means of inJulging them increase. 

" You, Desborough, who know how long I have 
heen kept out of ray just rights by that unprin- 
cipled cousin of mine, can pretty well judge what 
my feelings are at this unexpected, fortunate ter- 
mination of a suit, which I only feared would 
one day be decided against me, and overwhelm 
me in unavoidable ruin. Well, I only hope the 
Lord Chancellor, the Masters in Chancery, the 
whole army of Masters Extraordinary, the legion 
of attorneys, and the host of lawyers' clerks, will 
forgive all the ill I have said, and thought of 
them; and I, in return will forgive them for the 
unavoidable delay they have seen fit to torture 
me with." 

" Why, yes," retorted Mr. Desborough gravely, 
" your mention of them has not always been most 
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■ 

compliment:iry— sometimes I think they were 
ghouls, who, you said, preyed on human flesh, 
while their victims were alive — at others, stinging 
nettles, who were sure to make you suffer if you 
came in contact with them. As to Mr. Triper- 
nup, who conducted your cousin's case, if I re- 
member rightly, you had a notion that if he had 
lived at the time of Judas Iscariot, he would have 
persuaded him to bring actions for defamation 
against the eleven apostles, instead of hanging 
himself," 

" Well, I can look back and laugh at it all 
now,'' said Mr. Pepperell, rubbing his hands to- 
gether as if he was washing them clean of all 
past responsibilities, " and I vow I will never 
more abuse the deliberate pace with which our 
great British Juggernaut rolls over the willing 
victims who throw themselves under its wheels. 
At this moment, Desborough, I firmly believe 
that the law's delay is one of its most judicious 
procedures — for if a vitally important case — 
such as mine was — were terminated instanter, 
while the feelings are in a whirl of excitement, 
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the losing party would blow his brains out with 
despair, and the winning one go mad with joy. 
Now time produces a sort of indifference to the 
result, and you know, Desborough, how indiflFerent 
I have become in all those years, especially lately. 
Now, haven't I Y' ' 

Mr. Desborough again assured his friend on 
his solemn veracity, he never could detect the 
slightest symptoms whereby he might judge what 
his expectations really were. 

"So you see I must be off for London to- 
morrow, and in case I should not be able to go 
in to Dullminster to-day, perhaps you will call 
at the counting-house and state the cause of my 
non-appearance; and you might just add, of 
your own accord, that there is a possibility of a 
dissolution of partnership between me and Tis- 
dale; it will be breaking it gently to him." 

" Suppose we leave that till we see how much 
the gentlemen of long robes and patched wigs 
have left for you," advised the friend. " You 
have a large family growing up to be provided 
for; and though I, as an old bachelor, know 
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Dotking about these expenses, yet I have a notic^i 
tbey amount to something considerable." 

" Ha, ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Mr. Pepperell^ 
as he shook hands again most vehemetttly with 
Mr. Desborough when taking leave. '* Well^ 
well, I shall write to you directly after I ba^ye 
seen Fowler and Sharpe, and if things turn out 
as I expect, you and I will go and have a look 
at the Hatherton estate as soon as I come 
back." 

As Mr. Desborough walked home through the 
fields he encountered in one of them the happy,, 
noisy children of his old friend, and as he stood 
and watched them at play it is just possible he 
might have doubted whether they w^cre not 
greater treasures than any the Lord Chancellor 
could pour into his lap. But, reader, don't pity 
Mr. Desborough ; there never existed any neccs- 
sity for his being an old bachelor. He had a 
good income, and ought long ago to have shared* 
it with some worthy woman who would have 
made a happy home for him; instead of which,.' 
he was only picking up the few crumbs of 
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domestic life wliich fell to his lot when spending 
a comfortable evening with bia mrarried friends^ 

At five-and-forty Mr. Desborough was as great 
an admirer of female beauty as he had been at 
twenty, and was always thinking he should at 
last meet with the one he would select, and that 
he might perhaps be getting married some day 
with only a few hours' notice to prepare. 

Girls he made love to five-and-twenty yearft 
ago, had grown into womanhood, bloomed, and 
faded away before his eyes, yet never seemed he 
aware he had become any older or less attractive. 
He allowed the time to slip by when he might 
have wedded one of these, instead of which he 
grew more fastidious every year ; and, old bachelor 
as he was when I first introduced him to you, 
he was still looking out for some faultless 
young creature possessing beauty, fortune, and 
talents. 

" Antl Desborough thinks he could win one 
such," would Mrs. Pepperell sometimes laughingly 
say in confidence to her husband. 

" Why, my dear, much as I esteem our worthy 
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friend, I must acknowledge he has that one 
weak point; and, between ourselves, I cannot 
help thinking that the example of a man, who 
wastes his youth and spends his old age as if it 
were the morning or noon of his existence, is 
like a clock which does not keep correct time, it 
misleads every one who looks at it." 

So perhaps Mr. Desborough formed another 
desperate resolution to make haste and get mar- 
ried, and take a house near some pleasant fields, 
where he might watch his boys and girls, leaping 
and jumping and shouting, as he was then watch- 
ing Pepperell's children, who were just at that 
moment in all that delightful uncertainty of 
what should be their next scheme of pleasure. 
How they seemed to thoroughly enjoy the fresh 
breeze, and the sunshine, and the songs of the 
linnets and thrushes in the bushes ! But then, 
the sun always shines brighter, and the birds 
always sing more gaily, and the flowers smell 
sweeter, and the river flows more temptingly 
smooth when children have a holiday than at any 
other time. Even the butterflies seem to fancy 
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there cannot be a better hour for displaying their 
gay colours, and so flatter their wings proudly, 
and flirt with the prettiest flowers, quite for- 
getful they ever crawled along on the ground as 
ugly, lazy caterpillars. 
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CHAPTEE IL 



WHEREIN FORTUNE SHOWS HERSELF MORE KIND 
THAN IS HER USUAL CUSTOM. 

'Tis said Fortune knocks at least once at every 
one's door^ but she had either forgotten hitherto 
to pay Mr. Pepperell a visit, or must have given 
too gentle a tap for him to hear, and instead of 
knocking again, the haughty dame would seem 
to have run away in disdain. 

She had now, however, suddenly recollected 
the good man, and given a loud double rap at 
his door, and so certain was Mr. Pepperell that 
this would not be her last visit, that he luUy 
persuaded himself he was only feeling the first 
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dropping of the golden shower that was hereafter 
to fall upon him. 

Bnt the winning your law-suit does not neces- 
sarily ensure the filling your pockets, and Mr. 
Fepperell's were lighter by some pounds sterling 
when he returned from his visit to London, than 
they were when he had set off. Much remained 
to be done before he could derive any tangible 
benefit from his good luck ; though Messrs. 
Fowler and Sharpe assured him there would be 
no difficulty or hesitation in providing whatever 
funds he required for such arrangements as he 
might like to make previous to the final settle- 
ment or winding up. Then there was a con- 
siderable damper thrown upon his exultation by 
the awkward circumstance of his cousin abscond- 
ing without paying his share of the expenses of 
the suit. Mr. John Pepperell hai?ing, it would 
appear, felt an irresistible desire to enjoy the in- 
vigorating breezes of the Atlantic just at that 
particular period, and like the Honourable Tom 
Shuffleton, he was in such haste to depart, he 
hadn't time to pay his debts, or inform jbis friendsr 

c 2 
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of his intention. Or it might be he was anxious 
to escape the further solicitude of his lawyers 
and his creditors, who, it is possible, might have 
manifested an intrusive anxiety to provide an- 
other residence for him, as he was disappointed 
in obtaining the one he had so long sought. At 
any rate, his legal friends not liking to lose so 
many years professional toil in his behalf, were 
beginning to discover an infinite variety of rea- 
sons in favour of an application for costs on the 
more fortunate plaintiiF. 

Then there were most puzzling arithmetical 
calculations respecting mortgages, rents, and 
sales of property, the sums of which all seemed 
to be worked more according to the rules of 
division and reduction, than addition and multi- 
plication. 

There were judicial quibbles ad infinitum^ 
there were bewildering demurrers, pro and con. 
there were knotty points laid aside ad referen- 
dum^ and there were negociations and amicable 
conferences to be concluded, probably, ad Grcecas 
Calendas ; so that poor Mr. Pepperell sometimes 
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felt as one does when trying to walk with a foot 
asleep — he never got an inch in advance, strive 
to step out as energetically as he would. 

But, notwithstanding all these temporizing 
trammels, the Pepperells began to reap some of 
the first fruits of their promising harvest. There 
came visitors innumerable to No. 5, Parthenonia 
Place, to congratulate their prosperous friends; 
some with apologies for the many untoward cir- 
cumstances which had hitherto prevented their 
coming so often as they wished; others with en- 
thusiastic congratulations; but all with invita- 
tions, to which they would take no denial, for 
dinners, teas, and suppers ; so that instead of the 
Pepperells having obtained the means of paying 
their housekeeping expenses better than ever, 
simple strangers might have imagined they had 
met with a misfortune, and that all these kind 
people were taking on themselves the charge of 
maintaining them. 

'Tis very unpleasant to be cynical and sati- 
rical, and to indulge in morose reflections, but it 
certainly is strange such a thick veil should 
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overshadow our good qualities when the recog- 
nition and rewarding of them would be very 
desirable; and that all our friends should be 
seized with such fits of discernment and libe- 
rality, only just when their patronage and assist- 
ance are least needed. But be sure the sunshine 
of prosperity very often brings out perfections 
which the clouds of adversity hide from sight. 

How many hats were taken off to Mr. Pep- 
perell every day when he walked through the 
DuUminster streets, which erewhile had remained 
firm on their wearers' heads! How many re- 
spectful and cordial bows he received from people 
whom a month ago thought a hasty nod quite 
deferential enough for a man who groped on in a 
sort of half-daylight existence in a ship-broker's 
office. Even the street-sweeper, who used barely 
to thank him for the halfpenny he now and then 
bestowed, heard the news, and was anxious to 
be seen speaking to his patron, the lucky Mr. 
Pepperell. 

" Wish yer may live as many years as Me- 
thuselay, sir, to enjoy and spend it all. Yes, I've 
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got it prettj clean to day, considering dost is 
such a trouble to get clear off;" in answer to a 
word of praise from Mr. Pepperell, who had no 
occasion to hurrj through the streets as he once 
used. 

^^ What's become of Jem Holmes, does your 
honour ask ? 'Bliged to get rid of him, sir, no 
taste, knew nothing about the fancy-work part 
of the business, such as sweeping round lamp 
posts and door steps." 

" So there are high branches in every walk of 
life, and Jem had no ambition to reach them I 
suppose?" said Mr. Pepperell laughing as he 
passed on. 

Jem's late partner nodded assent as he flour- 
ished his broom to attend to another customer. 

At length Mr. Pepperell filed the last receipt 
for the last bill he was called on to pay, for 
expenses incurred in the suit of Pepperell versus 
Pepperell ; but like many others under similar 
circumstances, he found the sum total of what 
he received considerably less than be anticipated, 
and after many consultations with his friend 
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Desborough, he wisely resolved to abandon the 
wild fancy he had indulged of going to live 
under the roof where his ancestors had dwelt. 
So the '^ Hatherton Estate, beautifully situated 
in the West of England/' was duly advertized, 
and in a short time, tenanted; ^the Pepperells 
decided on living in a smaller, perhaps more 
comfortable house, which also formed part of the 
long disputed property, and had the further ad- 
vantage of being in the neighbourhood of their 
present large circle of affectionate friends. 

The alterations and improvements of Mont- 
daire, were perhaps amongst the pleasantest 
de facto benefits derived by the Pepperells from 
this early enjoyment of their new accession of 
fortune. 

Week after week the house grew larger and 
higher, having had story after story mounted 
on it, till it bade fair to topple over, and so far 
outstepped its original bounds in width and 
depth, that it was only checked on one side by 
the fish-pond, and on the other by the garden 
wall. At last it was pronounced to have at- 
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tained a sufficiently imposing effect, and on just 
such a fine May morning, as that on which 
twelve months before you first made Mr. Pep- 
perell's acquaintance, he and his family bade 
adieu to No. 5, Parthenonia Place, and arrived 
in safety, (with the addition of another baby, and 
another bassinette) at Montclaire, where our 
friend Mr. Desborough — still a bachelor, was 
standing on the steps to receive them. 



As Constantine is to be the hero of the Pep- 
perell family, it is time more honourable men- 
tion is made of him, than as a mere eater of 
bread and honey, and purloiner of sugar; and 
as we always feel more interest in a remarkable 
character when told some of the incidents and 
exploits of his childhood, it may not be con- 
sidered altogether contra honos mores if T go 
back to an earlier period of his existence, and 
present him to you even in hia babyhood. 



5 
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CHAPTER III. 



tt 



A little evrly-beaded, good-for-nothing 

And miaobief-nuJdng monkey from his hirih." 



** These signs haTO marked me eztnordimuy, 
And all the oonnes of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of oommon men." 

Shakbspxabx. 



G0N8TANTINE S£T8 PARENTAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
AUTHORITY AT NAUGHT, AND PREMATURELT 
FINISHES HIS EDUCATION. 

^^ BoT, 70U will be nothing common or indifferent, 
yon will be either a blessing or a cnrse to the 
community/' was one day said to Themistocles, 
by his tutor. 
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^^ That boy is an uncommon boy ; I can see 
already he will either turn out a great honour or 
a great disgrace to his family," was every day 
said by Mr. Pepperell, as he watched the infan« 
tile demonstrations of sagacity, or efforts of 
mischief essayed by his first-born. 

^^ I shall call him by some distinguishing name, 
my dear, for I feel sure he will turn out a re- 
markable character. Now, Thomas is all very 
well for such a man as I am, but one on whom 
the eyes of a large portion of the world are 
likely to be fixed, must have a christian name 
that will discriminate him from the common herd 
of his fellow mortals." 

The future hero manifested his minikin ex- 
uberance of spirit by two or three attempts to 
put his foot into the nurse's mouth as he sprawled 
on her lap before his delighted parents ; and that 
good natured woman having declared she ^' didn't 
mind it one bit, only she'd take off the worsted 
socks, and then the blessed little tuts would be a 
treat for any one to kiss," he seemed determined 
to disregard his mother's attempts to instill 
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a first lesson on politeness into his compre- 
hension. 

" We never class Inigo Jones, Horace Smith, 
Christopher Wren, or Theodore Hook amongst 
the every-day herd of Joneses, Smiths, Wrens, 
and Hooks," continued Mr. Pepperell, as soon as 
the preliminaries for enjoying the above-men- 
tioned recreation were satisfactorily concluded; 
*^ 'tis the InigOy the Horace^ the Christopher, the 
Theodore we recognize or distinguish them by, 
and all things considered, Mary, and judging 
from my prognostications of our son's future 
greatness, I have decided on calling him Con- 
stantine." 

" Why what an outlandish name ! " exclaimed 
Tabitha, shaking up the tiny celebrity till he 
squalled and kicked most unheroically. 

'^ I don't see how a great name is necessarily 
to lead to its possessor's eminence," said Mrs. 
Pepperell, reflectively. " Don't we frequently 
see cowardly Alexanders and Augustuses, brain- 
less Daniels and Alfreds, who never do or say 
anything worth notice. Then how many 
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CdBsars and Pompeys are now ignorant negro 
slaves ! " 

" Granted, my dear, certainly, but my opinion 
is, that many a great man is lost to the world in 
these days, owing to his not having fields or oppor- 
tunities in which to display or call forth the 
genius that may lurk within. Who would have 
heard of Achilles, had there not been a Paris to 
bring his valour into action ; and on what other 
spot in the whole world could Miltiades so well 
have defeated the Persians as at Marathon? 
Depend upon it good luck has a great deal to 
do with good character." 

So the boy was christened * Constantine,' 
familiarized, however, very soon by Tabitha into 
" Consey," on the same principle very probably 
of her being generally recognized as " Bitha," 
" 'twas shorter and more natural." 

Extraordinary were the indications of future 
greatness exhibited by Constantine the little 
during the first two years of his life. He caused 
-more trouble in weaning than any other baby 
ever born ; he cut his teeth more rapidly, and 
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after more remarkable symptoms, than was within 
the knowledge of the oldest gossip in the neigh- 
bourhood ; he climbed up by the leg of a chair^ 
and balanced himself full five seconds on his feet, 
(before plumping down in a sitting posture on 
the floor) at least *one month earlier than the 
most sanguine anticipations of his mother and 
Bitha ; and asked so plainly at eighteen months 
old for everything he wanted, that it was pro- 
nounced an impossibility to refuse him. 

The appearance of a baby brother at the expi- 
ration of two years, rather drew off the attention 
of the household from Constantine, and Mr. Fep- 
perell's fondness for fine names being undiminished, 
he had his second son called Horatio, much to 
the provocation of Bitha, by whom he was gene- 
rally designated ^^ Oh Basher," as if she was 
apostrophising a slice of bacon. 

Succeeding boys and girls were ushered into 
life at biennial intervals, but Mr. Pepperell pro- 
tested that neither of them displayed the preco- 
cious proofs of genius Consey did. He was still pre- 
endneat in the estimation of his father, who per- 
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sisted in looking on his firstborn as the one who 
was to climb to the top of the pinnacle of fame, 
and then graciously hold out his hand to assist 
the other scions of Pepperells up the ascent. 
The' Medici family raised themselves by their 
talents ; why might not the Pepperell family do 
so too? 

Constantino celebrated his seventh birthday in 
rather an eccentric way. He had escaped from 
Bitha's superintendence and darted out unper- 
eeived to the road in front of ParthenoniaPlacei 
where at a few yards distance, he encountered a 
})oj who was endeavouring to persuade a pig that 
the way he wished him to go was the right way 
home, a subterfuge porky evidently saw through 
and resented, for he pulled vigorously by the 
string to which one of his legs was tied, and 
squeaking indignantly essayed to force a bye cut 
back again through a gap in the hedge. 

" ril give you this sixp^oe if you'll let me 
hold the string, and let him take me wherever he 
likes," said young Pepperell, delighted at the 
prospect of excitement the chase promised. 
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^^ You maun hold uncommon tight then, for he 
do pull nation hard, but I don't mind so as I go 
wi' ye." 

The pig being made to understand that no 
opposition would be offered to hi^ wishes, and 
feeling no doubt that it was a charming morning 
for a ramble to any unlimited distance, walked 
on at first as sedately and unresistingly as pig 
need walk. Presently he seemed to feel great 
distaste for the high road, and darted through 
an open gateway into a field, but unflinchingly 
tight by the cord held little Consey with both 
hands, then having skirted the field, piggy having 
no fear of spoilt clothes before his eyes, dashed 
precipitately into a ditch, pulling the laughing and 
shouting Constantino with him, and followed by 
the grinning boy who more prudently jumped 
over. 

Through briars, across swampy meadows, tres- 
passing on cottage gardens, up narrow lanes, 
down steep declivities, on the three struggled, 
but porky neither found his way back to the 
farm from which he had been lured, nor did he 
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seem in any harry to complete bis geographical 
studies. 

At last after wandering more than three miles 
from where they set out, the hireling conductor 
considered it would be time for him to be in the 
market if he meant to deliver up his charge to 
the right owner, and the amateur pig driver being 
now thoroughly tired out, consented to their de- 
parture^ stipulating only that the boy should call 
and tell Bitha to send some one out on Scorley 
common to fetch him home. 

Whether the lad thought he was likely to 
receive a reprimand if he told the truth, or 
whether he forgot which was the house 4^he funny 
young gentleman directed him to, is unknown^ 
but very certainly he never delivered Consey's 
message, the effect of which omission being to 
drive the whole household into a state of frenzied 
wonderment as to what had become of their 
darling, and it was not until the evening, after 
having been cried round the neighbourhood, as 
^ A Child Lost,' that he returned under the pro- 
tection of a good-natured countryman who had 
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found him roaming about bewildered and frigh- 
tened, but too sturdy to cry at the disaster his 
frolic had led him into. 

" That boy will be a great traveller, a na- 
vigator to hitherto unknown climes perhaps," 
said Mr. Pepperell, as he restrained his wife's 
desire to go and give the naughty boy a whip- 
ping after he was sent to bed. ^^ He will be a 
second Columbus, a Landor, a Captain Cook, a 
Layard. But, bless my heart and body, the 
only thing I am afraid is, there will be no more 
new worlds or new countries to discover or ex- 
plore by the time he is old enough to set out. 
Well, my dear, in all my boy days / never 
thought of wandering away miles from home 
urged by such curiosity as seeing where a pig 
would lead me to. As I have said hundreds of 
times, that boy is no common boy." 

Mrs. Pepperell tied on her night cap and 
adjusted her curl papers with very energetic 
motions as she listened to her husband's self- 
satisfactory prognostications, and 'tis probable 
the less ambitious mother might have felt 
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thankful there was but one prodigy in the 
family. 

Constantino did not apparently suffer in his 
estimation by this little eccentric escapade, the 
only annoyance it entailed on him being an 
hour's reading aloud every evening of some tales 
of travels and voyages, to which he was expected 
to listen with great attention, but which he 
generally stigmatized to Horatio when they 
went to bed, as ^^ dry stupid stuff." 

Determined to afford every facility for the 
attainment of his much cherished hopes, Mr. 
Pepperell had put a book into Consey's hands as 
soon as he could distinguish one object from an- 
other. He was certain all learning must be 
derived from books, they were the legitimate 
sources of wisdom— er^o the sooner you begin 
to gather from such an inexhaustible field, the 
better. 

A present of a nicely bound volume was Mr. 
Fepperell's reward for good behaviour, a long 
lesson was his punishment for bad conduct. 
In this last particular, however, he only followed 
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the example of many other modern preceptors ; 
it being the custom now-a-days to punish the 
mind instead of the old fashion of chastising the 
body. We must live longer than we yet have, 
to be certain that the new generation will be 
wiser for this method. 

(Query, whether castigatioa now and then was 
not productive of good, by invigorating the con- 
stitution, and whether even the roaring and cry- 
ing consequent upon such occasions, did not 
strengthen and expand the lungs, and whether 
the present more genteel system does not weaken 
the mental faculties). 

No such result however was contemplated by 
Mr. Pepporell as he sat one evening with his 
handkerchief over his head, his feet cosily rest- 
ing on the fender, ready to indulge in his usual 
"forty winks," when Constantine, the usual 
subject of his meditations, rushed into the room, 
begrimed with smut over a most indignant 
face, and vehemently exclaiming, 

" Pa, I never saw any one so cross as Bitha 
is, I wanted to have a regular gunpowder plot, 
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for you know 'tis the fifth of November, and I 
only just put a little train along the passage to 
the coal cellar, and she's took away the matches 
and won't let me light it. I was Guy Faukes, 
pa, and she found me out and made it end as 
it does in the History of England, without any 
blow up at all, and I did so want to see what it 
would really have been like." 

" You would have seen yourself and all of us 
in Aatoms in the Aair, you mischief doing boy," 
cried fiitha furiously administering the thump- 
ing she saw his father did not intend to inflict. 
" I won't answer for our lives in no ways if he 
ain't sent to school to learn better than he do at 
home." 

" Go and carefully clear away every grain of 
powder Bitha," said Mr. Pepperell at last, in a 
trembling voice, "and Constantine go to your 
own room, take your English Eeader, and learn 
* The Youth and the Philosopher.' I see I nmat 
take Bitha's advice and send you to school." 

" Charley Jackson will so laugh at me," said 
the crest-fallen hero in a tone of a great mortifi- 
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cation, as he walked up stairs, ^' for I told him 
to stand outside and listen to the explosion." 

^^ Gracious goodness me ! that boy may turn 
out an incendiary, a traitor to his country, a 
second Swing, a spring-heeled Jack. I forgot I 
uttered two prophesies of him, yet I have been 
all this time looking only at the bright side of 
the picture. What if I have to turn it, or see a 
shadow fall ! " 

There had evidently been a blunder somewhere. 
Mr. Pepperell's mode of training a youthful sage 
had not been quite so satisfactory as he expected. 
At ten years old Consey was only a self-opiniated, 
refractory little braggadocio, so averse to all 
trouble that he denounced even the exertion of 
washing his face and hands clean — with a tho- 
rough contempt for all the rules of grammar and 
orthography— -and so little love for the books his 
father put such faith in, that it was a task re- 
quiring some observation and ingenuity to dis- 
cover what he had ever learnt out of one of 
them. 

Matters were in this rather awkward position 
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when good luck having brought Mr. Peppereirs 
Chancery-suit to a satisfactory termination, he, 
as well as Tabitha, declared a change was ne- 
cessary in the government of Master Con. 

Mr. Pepperell could now afford to send his 
hopeful to a good boarding-school, and despatched 
him without delay to Dr. Thwarts', with the in- 
junction, that as ^' Constantino was not like the 
generality of boys, he would require peculiar 
management: he might be an eccm^nc genius, 
but still there was unmistakable genius of no 
common order." 

For several years Consey conducted himself 
pretty much in accordance with the established 
rules of the college, and even acquired some 
honourable testimonials. 

Goodness knows how he tumbled over the first 
three or four forms, so as to climb at last to the 
head one in the school ; but there he was, when 
his lately-curbed eccentricity burst forth with 
greater ebullition after being so long restrained. 

Every school-boy has read of^ and can enter 
into, the feelings of Xerxes, when he indignantly 
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refused to buy the figs of Attica ; and, doubtless, 
every scbool-boy has at some time, more or less, 
followed so illustrious an example, preferring to 
take possession of a much-desired prize by means 
equally justifiable, and helping himself to what 
belonged to him by right of invasion and con- 
quest. 

An attack was planned on some glorious peaches 
in a garden near Dr. Thwart's ; and Consey, whose 
gluttonous fondness for fruit often tempted him, 
like the three-toed sloth, to keep to one tree till 
he had stripped it, volunteered to lead the forces, 
satisfying one or two of his equally ambitious 
companions by asserting that ^^ many make good 
soldiers and followers who would be poor leadei^ 
or commanders, but, for his part he felt equal to 
any emergency." 

Now we know, that when the above-alluded to 
expedition into Greece failed, all the responsi- 
bility, and all the disgrace, fell on the shoulders 
of the aspiring Persian; so, also, when Consey 
and his marauding forces were detected and 
fairly routed, all the blame and all the reproof 
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were laid on him ; though, to be sure, he was the 
only one who succeeded in carrying off a basket- 
full of the spoils, as a trophy of his hazardous 
enterprize. 

'* I shall inflict on you the punishment you so 
richly deserve, sir," said Dr. Thwart, when the 
chief culprit stood undaunted before him ; '^ but 
first lay down those plundered peaches^ that they 
may be sent, with a humble supplication for 
mercy, to Mr. Grogan." 

^^ Let him come and take them," said Constan- 
tine, with as much spirit as Leonidas displayed 
on a very different occasion, when using the same 
words — hugging the dearly-gained booty in his 
arms. 

Dr. Thwart's amazement was appalling. He 
thought nothing short of insanity could have 
prompted any boy in his establishment thus to 
brave him, but he remembered the words of 
PepperelFs father, and knowing the connexion 
there sometimes is between genius and madness, 
he comprehended the inconsistency at once. 

^^ Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixiurd 
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dementiOBy*^ said be, in a confidential tone to the 
head usher, who stood near. 

Consey looked as if he understood the quota- 
tion perfectly, and rather coincided in the 
author's opinion, though the expression of his 
countenance also betrayed his belief that people 
sometimes make use of Latin and French to 
convey a sentiment they are ashamed to say in 

plain English. 

"Gro to your place, Pepperell," said Dr. 

Thwart, in an awfully ominous tone, ^'after morn- 
ing studies I shall make you and your misguided 
companions a warning to the rest of the 
school." 

Consey and his ten schoolfellows retired with 
the coolness and courage of Xenophon and his 
t/cn thousand Greeks; but after morning studies, 
Pepperell was missing, and all professed ignorance 
of the time or manner of his departure. The 
dormitories and play grounds were searched, yet 
no clue found whereby to trace the valourous 
despoiler of peach trees. 

Pepperell evidently intended to commence the 
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holidays before the orthodox time, and no doubt 
thinking it probable that the heads of the estab- 
lishment might not take a correct Yie\Y of his 
design, had considerately spared them the trouble 
of a discussion, and himself the mortification of 
a refusal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A MORNING STAR. — AN EARLY RISER RECEIYES AJT 

UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 



** Ab bo7i I thought myself a clever fellow, 
And wish that others held the same opinion/* 



** When did morning ever hreak, 
And find such beaming eyes awake 
As those that sparkle here/' 

But those said beaming eyes were shaded by no 
laood night cap, nor was it on a rose-colour lined 
couch their owner opened them, and one glance 
at those healthful cheeks, would convince you the 
early waker was not one of those night-blowing 
beauties whose artificial bloom is exhibited for a 
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few hours, and fades when the sun shines on it, 
reminding one rather of those floricultural 
rarities which Linnaeus calls flores tristes. Day- 
light klways finds Bitba fairer and fresher than 
eve ; and if it were possible, more energetic and 
cheerful in the commencement of her multitudi- 
nous duties; for though no longer the only 
servant in the Pepperell establishment, she was, 
much as ever, the maid-of-all-work, and though 
dignified now by the title of " cook, " was as 
often seen scrubbing saucepans, or sweeping 
carpets, rather than, as she said, " be ever find- 
ing fault with the slatterners who would not take 
the trouble to do them thoroughly." 

Ton may peep with me into Bitha's bed-room 
this morning, and see her varying the occupation 
of dressing, by pulling off the bed-clothes, dusting 
the table; and folding up her yesterday's dress, 
while, throughout all this, there was the blithest 
caroling medley, in which sometimes "the 
Mistletoe Bough," and sometimes the " Morning 
Hymn " predominated. 

One more brush of the glossy black hair, the 
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neatly bordered cap set on with the faintest pre- 
tentions to coquetry, the window thrown wide 
open, and pit pat softly along the passage goes 
Bitha, and opening the door of another room 
similar to her own, makes an almost ineffectaal 
effort to wake two drowsy sound sleepers : with 
an order to get up immediately— an order obeyed 
by their putting their heads again under the 
bed-clothes as soon as the more nimble Bitha's 
back was turned. 

Down stairs with the cheery soul of course we 
go, and think that usually dreary, shivery, duty 
of lighting the first fire in the house, was never 
performed so pleasantly and expeditiously, while 
for a moment you almost feel envious of the 
bellows resting so easily on the plump lap. Up 
the broad chimney goes the bright blaze^ and 
then Bitha enjoys her customary few minutes of 
fresh air, scattering a handful of com to the half- 
dozen cochin-china fowls, whose ugliness, how* 
ever, she asserts she '^ never can abide.'' A 
part bucket-full of wash from his last nighfs 
fDpper, and a few half-coaxing, half-scddlng 
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words satisfy Bitba's conscience with regard to 
the pig, till ^^ the lazy boy " makes his appear- 
ance to give him his breakfast. 

Then a skylark, mounting into the air, tempts 
her to stand a minute to watch and listen to him, 
wondering, too, whether that was his first flighty 
and coming to the conclusion that if it was, he 
had overslept himself, for she was rather later than 
usual that morning. But, then, larks and town 
clocks don't always agree in time. That farm- 
yard sultan, the bantam-cock, stood up proudly 
on the gate-post, and clapping his wings as a 
sort of toilet^performance, called lustily on all 
He-a-beds to get up. And when Bitha looked at 
the sky, glowing with the bright tints of sunrise, 
she thought it must be blushing to find how many 
people there were who preferred sleeping in close 
rooms, 'rather than watching its first glorious 
appearance. There were few romantic ideas 
nestling in Bitha's little head, but this was cer- 
tainly one of them. 

^^ Them deliM ain't much to my taste," said 
she, dipping her nose into one of the gaudiest of 
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them, " to my mind a sweet-smelling giUy -flower 
or pink, is worth a dozen of them. Oh, them 
dear birds, how they do sing such a fine morning 
as this, quite as well as nightingales." 

Many a richly dowered bride, or languid pet of 
a boudoir would have given a jewel to have as 
fair a cheek, and as light a heart, as she, who, 
with a smile, watched the exhalation of her 
morning siioriiice, rising high up through the 
clear air towards heaven. What mattered it 
that Bitha's nightingales were thrushes, or her 
matutinal incense, smoke from the kitchen 
chimney ; she estimated all according to the en- 
joyable sensations they excited in her. 

What a happy disposition it must be, that can 
feel all the beauties of nature as created for its 
pleasure — for whom the birds sing, the river 
murmurs ; the flowers bloom, and the refreshing 
breeze blows. Oh well and brightly does the 
gun shine on one so richly tempered ! 

Suddenly, Tabitha starts, and pauses in her 
walk up the green lawn^ and though not like that 
nervous Bucephalus, to be frightened at a shadow, 
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she certainly did wonder what caused that long 
slanting " bodiless creation," the substantial form 
of which must have stolen noiselessly along the 
turf, and be now standing just behind her. 

"Coming events cast their shadows before, 
literally as well as figuratively," said a saucy 
laughing voice, " and 1 see you can't quite 
realize my being a spirit of health, but let me 
feelingly convince you that, Richard is himself," 
as he gave her a smart slap on the shoulder. 

"Why, Con! Master Consey! Where did 
you come from? How did you get here, and 
how are you come home before the holidays? " 

" I say, Bitha, how you must think my wits 
and faculties are sharpened up, to be able to 
answer three questions at once ; but I will do my 
best to gratify you. First, then, I came from 
Dr. Thwart's ; secondly, I arrived at Dullminster 
by this morning's mail-train, and walked over to 
Montclaire ; knowing who I should find up first 
to announce my unexpected arrival ; and, thirdly, 
my worthy preceptor having an intention of 
treating me rather ignominiously, for a little 
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digression from the established rules, 1 felt an 
irresistible desire to spend the remainder of the 
half at home, and acted on the impulse in- 
stanter." 

**What, ran away I suppose," said Bitha, 
almost breathless with the enormity of the 

crime. 

" Ran away," returned Con, in the mildest 
tone imaginable, putting his hands into his 
pockets quiescently. 

'* Oh, you good-for-nothing do-no-good scape- 
grace !" exclaimed the now incensed Bitha, " you 
are come back to corrupt that quiet, well-behaved 
Oh Rasher, and make him just such a rampa- 
geous scamp as you have ever been since I held 
yon a baby in these arms." 

" I say, Bitha, no aspersions vn a fellow's 
character, if you please, else I shan't make yon 
the friend I mean to ; what, you think this a 
btot on my shield, and that blots are not always 
mere Inky messes? But now, I want you to 
break the distressing intelligence of my advent to 
my mother, I leave mj father in ber hands. 
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1? ext you are to see no necessity for my going to 
dohool again ; I am fourteen, and I think I know 
enough of Greek and Latin to carry me through 
the world. Now I don't see any use in cramming 
a fellow's brains too full when he is a boy, there 
is no room left to put in anything more when he 
is a man." 

** There will be plenty of empty cupboards in 
your head to fill, Master Con," was Bitha's not 
very flattering rejoinder. 

Con was candid enough to acknowledge he 
certainly had several unfurnished apartments to 
let at present in his upper story, but he reminded 
Tabitha at the same time^ that there was also a 
oonsiderable vacuum in his provisional interior, 
consequent on his having partaken of no food 
since he left Dr. Thwarts', except a pork pie at 
the Swiddon station. 

" So while I am fortifying myself for future 
emergencies, do you go up to my mother's dies- 
sing room — she is getting up by this time, I dare- 
say — and mind, Bitha, don't unfold too unvar- 
nished a tale, as a black chap I have read of 
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did, but pot the best polish you ran, and tell 
her that if the news makes her shed one tear, 
I shall feel that I deserve squeezing between hot 
irons/' 

** You will bring all our grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave," said Tabitha in a solemn tone, as 
they reached the back door. 

" Not for many a good long year to come 
then,*' retorted the flattering rogue, smoothing 
her black shining bands, ^^ and now let me give 
you a kiss, to show I am yours affectionately on 
all occasions. I say, Bitha, your lips are sweeter 
than your words," added the precocious Lothario, 
as he gave her a hearty smack, " now you may 
trust me in the kitchen, for I shan't want to say 
a civil word to either of those sleepy looking 
young women I see there." 
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CHAPTER V. 



I must not tibink these are 

Evils enough to darken all his goodness. 

His faults in him seem as the spots of heaTen. 



*^ I AM sure I have shed a torrent of tears already 
upon the subject/' sobbed Tabitha, when two 
days afterwards she carried in Constantine's soli- 
tary dinner to the back parlour, where he was 
sentenced to spend a certain time in repentance 
and reflection. ^^ Master says that running 
away from school is a disgrace will cling to you 
for life, and after all the great expectations he 
has had about you, I am sure I could cry myself 
to a stone about it." 
Exit Tabitha in a lachrymal shower bath. 
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^^ Shedding a torrent of tears/* soliloquized 
Consey; "how often people talk of 'bursting 
into tears and swimming in tears.' I am sure if 
any one ever saw either of these marvels literally 
fufiUed they have seen more than I have* To be 
sure I do recollect something about Niobe being 
said to have wept herself oat of her goddesshood 
and being hardened into stone, and of Fyrene 
being silly enough to dissolve herself into a foun- 
tain ; but then I merely consider these tales to 
be solely invented for the purpose of puzzling 
boys brains with as school lessons. I don't 
feel any appetite to-day/' continued Consey, 
pushing away the tray. " Certainly sitting 
here all alone for two days has been more 
dignified than entertaining. Isn't there a verse 
about * I will go to my father ? " 

Con gulphed down something that came up 
very large and choking in his throat, which he 
was obliged to make a great effort at swallowing 
to prevent strangulation. 

He then gently rang the bell, knowing who 
would be sure to answer it. 
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** Bitba, have all the childrea left the dining- 
room?' 

" Yes, Master Con dear," said Tabitha in a 
kind tone, partly divining his intention perhaps. 
" There's no one there but mistress and master, 
and that dear, good-natured Mr. Desborough, 
who has been here to dinner, and has asked for 
you two or three times." 

Consey walked up and down the room in a 
musing mood. 

^^ What mtzst be done is best done at once ; is 
not that it, Bitha?" 

" La ! to be sure, Master Con, that's what I 
always say to myself when I break anything and 
have to tell missis ; but do just stop a moment 
while I fetch the hair brush, you can look in the 
glass there over the chimney-piece to put your 
collar straight." 

Bitha's fetching the hair brush was perfected 
by her furiously snatching up a tray of clean 
glasses from the hall^table and rushing into Uie 
dining'^A)om, where she had already carried hot 
nv ater and the wine and spirit decanters^ then as 
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she put one of the tumblers before Mr. Des- 
borough, she contrived to whisper "that poor 
Master Con, he is breaking his heart. Do try 
to get them to let him come in, sir.*' 

" May I plead my godson's caase, my dear 
ma'am, and beg to have him admitted again to 
your presence," said the old friend in a low tone 
to Mrs. Pepperell, who wa« supposed not to have 
heard Bitha's prompting. 

*' He hasn't eat a bit of dinner to-day," was 
Bitha's aside, as she put a wine glass before her 
mistress. 

" My dear, at my request will you allow Con- 
stantine to come in ; I think he is penitent for 
his fault," asked Mrs. Pepperell, looking across 
the table to her husband, as if this was an in- 
voluntary idea of her own. 

" If Constantine can conscientiously make the 
promise of amendment I shall expect from him, 
he may come into our presence," said Mr. Pep- 
perell in as solemnly surprised a tone as if he had 
been blind and deaf to all the bye-play going on 
for the last three minutes. 
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" He says, sir, if you would only shake hands 
"with him when he comes in it would relieve his 
mind/' whispered Bitha, placing the remainder 
of the glasses before her master. 

" I hardly know what to say about it," added 
Mr. Fepperell^ pinching his chin with an air of 
doubt. 

But Bitha had set a chair between Mr. Des- 
borough and the culprit's mother, and vanished 
before Mr. Pepperell's doubt was solved. 

" They all of them wish you to come in," was 
the assurance of Consey's ambassadress, as she 
smoothed his hair andstraightened his collar; ^^I 
just went in with some tumblers, and master, 
and mistress, and Mr. Desborough all sent me to 
fetch you." 

" But, I say, they don't expect any confession 
or declaration, or anything of that sort, do 
they?"' 

^' Now, you just go in as usual. I saw a chair 
by Mr. Desborough, but for my sake. Master Con 
dear, I ask you to go up and shake hands with 
master." 
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Bitha's hints and messages and insinuations 
had, as it will be noticed, been something in the 
snow-ball fashion, increasing in magnitude and 
importance as they proceeded, and had assumed 
a very irresistible form when she laid their con- 
centrat/cd weight on Con, whom she accompanied 
across the hall; and having opened the dining- 
room door, shut it again on him, after ascertain- 
ing that his first steps were directed towards the 
head of the table. 

The ceremony of Gonstantine's reinstallation 
was not so formidable as that young gentleman 
anticipated. 

He walked up, as Bitha had insisted, to his 
father^ who sat vainly trying to look like Bru- 
tus, or Coriolanus, or like any other celebrated 
philosophical, Btern hearted, character you might 
choose to compare him to, but his inexorability 
only lasted till the prodigal had concluded his 
short expiatory address, and then Mr, Pepperell 
twitched up first one eye and then the other^ 
then he twirled up his nose, also the corners of 
his mouth alternately, but to no purpose^ fcxt 
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down came two very large tears rolling over his 
cheeks, and after resting a moment on the edge 
of his chin, at length dropped to his neckcloth, 
and as all present had seen them, there was no 
need for further disguise, so he pulled out his 
handkerchief, motioned the scrape-grace towards 
his mother, and rather inandibly declared, that 
the before noticed episode should from henceforth 
be sunk beneath the waters of Lethe. 

** Well, what to do with you lam sure I don't 
know," said Mr. Pepperell who had vainly 
puzzled himself the last few days with supposi- 
tions and cogitations to discover where the false 
step had been made in the rearing of his pre- 
sumptive hero. ^^ It will be useless to send yoa 
back to Dr. Thwart's, and I see no better plan 
than a private tutor at home." 

" I see no use in any more tutors," returned 
Consey, suddenly seating himself by Mr. Des- 
borough. 

^^ And pray, sir, what business or profession 
do you think your present amount of education 
will fit you for?" asked his father rather sharply. 
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" Why sir," retorted Con with all the boldness 
of his Boman name-sake, " it is very likely I 
shall be able to live like a gentleman, and who* 
ever has the means of spending an idle life must 
be a fool to volantarily wear out his brains or 
his arms in works of supererogation." 

"An idle life!" exclaimed Mr. Pepperell 
aghast, " do you think, boy, that even if I had 
the power to indulge you in such a career, I 
would permit you to run in the broad road to 
ruin and disgrace where all those are to be found 
who discover too late, that idleness is the parent 
of want and shame? I will tell you, sir, what I 
look on as the merest atom, the most insignifi- 
cant creature, on the face of the earth. It is a 
man without employment. Besides, Constantine, 
what right have you or any one else^ to think 
you are free from the curse pronounced on 
Adam and all his posterity, to earn their bread 
by labour," chimed in Mr. Desborough, who 
thought he might use the privilege of the oldest 
friend of the family, and give a few words of 
censure and advice to this troublesome member 
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of it, who was moreover his godson. "Was one 
word said at the time that awful sentence was 
passed, of any of his descendants being privileged 
to live in idleness? " 

" And what do you mean about your having 
no ambition to be clever ? " resumed his father. 
" Don't you know that the Devil takes up his 
abode in an empty head, and there works till he 
has brought every evil into it. Perhaps my 
aspirations of you have been too great, Constan- 
tine, and my disappointment is in proportion, 
but let your reformation date from to-day, or 
else, sir — " Mr. Pepperell paused and struck his 
hand heavily on the table. What that thump 
of his father's fist was meant to exemplify, 
Consey could not tell, but it had as great an 
eflfect on him, as the corporal letting fall his hat 
on the kitchen floor had on the fat scullion. 
Constantine was overawed. Eloquence would 
have been but as a tinckling cymbal to it. It 
effectually knocked down all his preconceived 
bravado, and in a voice and manner that he 
would have laughed outright at in another boy, 
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he promised he would endeayour to profit as far 
as possible by the advantage and indulgence of 
a private tutor. 

" With all due respect for you, my dear Pep- 
perell/'said Mr. Desborough, when the do-nothing 
advocate for the non-toiling system had retired, 
^^ I think that, though Nature evidently intended 
your boy for a genius, yet, not finding the ma- 
terials so good as she expected, she has become 
angry, and finished him off a fool." 

" I won't concur in such an opinion yet," re- 
turned the sanguine parent, ^^ I can still see a 
latent fire beneath all this seeming opacity, which 
will one day burst forth, and astonish some of 
those paltry glimmerers who now eclipse him." 

^^ Well, at present he seems in rather a perilous 
situation, standing balancing on the merest atom 
of partition between good and bad, not being 
able, I suppose, to make up his mind on which 
side he will come down. There is one consola- 
tion for you — many others are in a similar quan- 
dary to yourself. 'Tis not every clever man has 
a clever son." 
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And Mr. Desborough buttoned up his great- 
coat, and wished his friends good night, chuck* 
ling to think how lucky he was to have escaped 
having refractory children. 

It certainly was a great source of grief to Mr. 
Pepperell that Constantine had hitherto shown 
none of the signs of genius he so ardently ex- 
pected. At present, indeed, he did not appear 
to have two wise ideas in his head to jostle 
against each other, and his father was obliged to 
content himself with the hope, that his once pro- 
mising first-born might swim through life's stream 
without exciting any particular notice for his 
stupidity, firmly believing that, as " more geese 
than swans now live, more fools than wise," he 
might luckily pass unobserved amidst a flock of 
the former, and be more lucky than if exposed to 
all the criticizing remarks of the world as he 
sailed majestically alone, like one of the latter, 
on a pond where every eye would be directed to 
him in his solitary dignity. 

But enough of Consey's boyish days and follies. 
It was astonishing to see the rapid improvement 
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he made in his studies daring the next two years, 
Hnderthe superintendence of a daily tutor, though 
much of his time was otherwise occupied, for 
even at this early age he gave proof of the sus- 
ceptibility of his feelings, being able, before his 
sixteenth birthday, to count at least half a dozen 
love affairs with little girls in the neighbourhood. 
His ingenuity was displayed as much in gaining 
new objects of affection, as in breaking off, with- 
out any decided fracas, with the old ones ; and to 
do the young gentleman justice, he displayed 
considerable versatility of expedients in effecting 
both. 

** Each nymph by tarns bis wftvering mind possest, 
And reigneid tbe sboit-liyed tyrant of his braast." 

He said he was of opinion that any one who 
looked for prolonged constancy must be a down- 
right fool, for he who had only loved once, could 
never tell the full power of the master passion ; 
and it was only by loving often, and well, that 
true happiness could be enjoyed in this world; 
that as variety afforded the greatest zest to ex- 
istence, it was ridiculous for monks or misogy- 
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nists to inveigh against what they were ignorant 
of; but if you wished to sentence a fellow to a 
state of perpetual torpidity, you must banish 
love from his sensations. 

For his own part, he should be an eternal 
admirer of Burns, if it were only for two lines 
he had written, which so entirely assimilated 
with his own ideas that he was perpetually sing- 
ing them. 

*' What signifies the life o' man 
An 'twere not for the lassies.** 

Such being the sentiments entertained by Con- 
stantine during his progressive lessons in the art 
of loving, we shall not wonder at the victories he 
afterwards achieved, when practice and frequent 
repetition had rendered him a proficient in the 
heart's conquest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AFTER SUBMITTING TO THE HARNESS LONGER 
THAN COULD HAYE BEEN EXPECTED, CONSTAN- 
TINE SHAKES THE REINS FROM HIS NECK, AND 
CANTERS OFF UNGUIDED ON THE ROAD TO 
RUIN. 



Cain.— ''And this is life ? 

Life I toil I And wherefore should I toil ?'' 



After a great many propositions and counter- 
propositions, it was at length carried unanimouslj 
that Constantine Pepperell should be articled to 
Mr. Pinchard, the principal attorney in Dull- 
minster, the concurrence of the aspirant for future 
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forensic renown being, in the first place, mainly 
attributable to the circumstance of his friend and 
ally, Charley Jackson, having also some months 
previously been elevated to a stool in the same 
office; and, in the second, to a promise elicited 
from his father that he would privately caution 
Mr. P. not to work him too hard. 

The person and manners of the master and 
pupil did not seem to impress each alike favour- 
ably ; for while Mr. Pinchard was secretly pleased 
with the intelligent, shrewd rejoinders and ex- 
pressive countenance of Consey — who certainly 
possessed what Aristotle calls the most forcible 
letter of recommendation, good looks — the latter 
conceived anjimpulsive odium invincibile against 
his prospective governor. 

Mr. Pinchard was a stout, stubby man, with 
a taper-like nose, very arched bushy eyebrows, 
overhanging small grey eyes shot with green, and 
his hair high up on the top of his head, with a 
division or passage of red shiny skin, and then 
a little curly tuft just on the brow of his fore- 
head, like an oasis of hair on a desert of flesh. 

£ 2 
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Like meat little in3n^ he assumed immense 
dignity of manners, and made up in self-esteem 
what he wanted in height. Mr. Pinchard had 
known the disappointment and mortification of 
having been called ^^ a great boy for his age'' 
till he was fourteen, and then suddenly stopping 
short several inches below the altitude he meant 
to attain, was ever after called ^' a little man." 

^^I don't think there is anything more we 
need mention, my dear sir, so on Monday, Mr. 
Gonstantine, I shall hope to see you in the office." 

Mr. Pinchard had an ingenious way of speak- 
ing without moving his lips, which Con secretly 
resolved to mimic at his earliest convenience. 

^^Gonstantine knows the ambitious hopes I 
entertain of him," said Mr. Pepperell, smiling, 
as he took up his hat to leave the lawyer's private 
room where the interview had taken place. ^^ I 
shall not despair of seeing him Attorney-General 
or Queen's Gounsel at the least. What say you, 
Mr. Pinchard?" 

Mr. Pinchard always waited a second or two 
before answering the simplest question. 
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•' Well, sir, those honours have been obtained 
by many who commenced as your son will." 

'* Under such favourable auspices," resumed 
Mr. Pepperell, " he ought to more than realize 
my most sanguine wishes. I believe, sir, some 
of our eminent judges and chancellors began their 
career in the office of a country attorney. There 
was Wilde and — dear me, my memory does not 
serve me with another case in point just at this 
moment." 

Mr. Pepperell paused, and looked as if he 
expected Mr. Pinchard to help him out, but that 
gentleman was never known to interrupt or to 
finish a sentence for any one, let them be as 
much embarrassed as they would. 

"When Mr. Constantino sits on the bench or 
the woolsack," he uttered very blandly, "he 
must recall this morning's conversation to his 
mind, and if we are both living then, my dear 
Bir, we must go and see how well he deports 
himself in his elevation." 

Notwithstanding his assumed gravity, Mr. 
Pinchard could, like Will Honeycombj smile 
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when he pleased, and laugh easily, which he 
did almost jocularly when Mr, Pepperell invited 
him to dine at Montclaire the next day, that 
they might drink success and prosperity to the 
new candidate for a silk gown. 

And bowing, and smiling, and shaking hands 
the trio parted. 

We have all frequently heard of that old gen^ 
tieman on record, who, when sending his son 
into the worlds dismissed him with the following 
words, "Get money, honestly if you can, but at 
all events, get money." 

Somewhat similar was Mr. Peppereirs injunc- 
tion to Constantino as they rode home that 
morning. "Aspire to be great, become celebrated, 
exalt yourself, honourably if you can, at all 
events exalt yourself. Nothing can be easier, 
you have as it were a ladder to ascend by." 

" Yes, yes, but if the rail's of the ladder are so 
far apart, that I cannot reach from one to the 
other, of what use would it be? I am to gratify 
my ambition at any sacrifice, except a personal 
one, am I?" asked Consey roguishly eyeing his 
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his father askance as he gentiij drew the lash of 
the whip between his horse^s ears. " Why now 
only just recollect what a lot of disasters that 
Phaeton's ambition caused, there were the 
fieayens and the earth set in a blaze, his sisters 
weeping themselves into poplars for his untimely 
end, and his friend dying of grief, to say nothing 
of the Fegasnses being let loose and lost owing 
to his vanity. Ah ! yes, that is itj ambition is 
only another word for vanity." 

^^ You must restrain your fondness for boyish 
jesting on matters of importance, Constantine,'^ 
returned his father trying to look serious , ^^ my 
meaning is, exalt wisdom and she will exalt 
you. To-day has seen your articles signed for 
admitting you into a profession where all your 
energies and most profound erudition, will be re- 
quired in order to gain the honours and distino- 
tion I expect you will aspire to." 

" Some of the boys at Dr. Thwarts' were 
uncommonly eager about getting honours, and 
distinctions, and prizes," said Gonsey in a reflec- 
tive tone, '^ which they didn't care much about 
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when they were gained. I used to tell them 
they reminded me of little girls dressing their 
dolls, and furnishing their baby houses, all the 
pleasure was felt while the work was in hand, the 
reward and result of their labour was little valued." 

'* 1 sometimes fear, Constantine, whether you 
will have stability and patience, to carry out any 
good resolution, even if you have the ability to 
form one," said Mr. Pepperell gravely. 

^' My dear father, you are always accusing 
me of a want of patience. Now I certainly can- 
not say I feel up to imitating that good old saint 
I have read of who when he was one day praying 
with his hands held up out of the window, saw a 
swallow come and lay an egg in one of them, 
and such was his patience that he never drew in 
his hand, till she had built her nest and reared 
up all her young in it. I have not the least 
doubt but the worthy man was properly rewarded, 
but I honestly confess I have never myself 
hitherto been able to hold any one project long 
enough to allow of its being nurtured and brought 
to perfection like that dear saint's swallows. 
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Henceforth, however, I must take care that my 
vacillating propensities and my follies do not 
run pari passu with my virtues and my good 
resolutions. Next week I am to begin life in 
earnest," mused Consey, in a moralizing tone, 
" begin a new career, become a responsible being, 
learn to work — perchance to think — ah, there's 
the rub ! " 

" Constantine," said his father imperatively, 
shaking his head, ^^ I sometimes have my doubts 
whether you are not mad." 

'^ My dear father," exclaimed Con in the most 
cordial tone imaginable, " I freely forgive your 
calling me mad, fools never become mad, they 
may sink into a state of deeper idiotcy, but 'tis 
only the brains of people of genius ever burst 
into the flames of madness." 

" Well, for my part I say nothing lest we clash 
in our opinions," said Mr Pepperell putting his 
horse into a canter to overtake Con who after 
his last speech had set off on a sort of wild, cara- 
colling career, as if to verify the truth of his 
father's supposition. 

E 5 
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The greatest blunder Mr. Pepperell had com- 
mitted in his arrangements, was conceding to 
Constantine's proposal of lodging in Dullminster, 
to save four or five miles ride or walk every day 
to and from Montclaire, which that young gen- 
tleman declared would be a great waste of time^ 
and a very needless exertion ; ^^ he should come 
home every Saturday evening to report himself, 
.and return Monday mornings; and as the Jack- 
, son's lived at Dullminster, he would always have 
a pleasant house to visit when he felt inclined.'' 
And with a very grave deportment and the 
slightest possible wink aside to Charley, Constan- 
tine took his .seat at his appointed place in Mr. 
Pinchard's office, and for two or three years he 
conducted himself to that gentleman's and his 
father's entire satisfaction, though not altogether 
to his own, as he privately confessed to Charley. 
. And then the novelty of his position began to 
wear off, and he grew disgusted with the mono- 
tony of drawing settlements for other people, 

and deeds that were never executed in his'own 
favour. 
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" I tell you what it is, Charley, I don't mean 
to go on much longer like a stupid flat fish 
groveling in the sand at the bottom of the sea, 
with no ambition to rise and see what is doing 
on the surface," said Consey leaning his elbows 
most irreverently on a will he was copying. " I 
am sure I have led the life of a barnacle, never 
moving from the rock where he began his exist- 
ence, ever since I, three years ago, first sat down 
to this desk. I feel like a hrassica corriosa^ 
that's botanical for a fleshy cabbage, Charley, — 
and by and bye, I shan't bear transplanting. I 
have been for months in a state of perpetual 
Bomnambulation, and here goes for an end of it.'' 
Consey flung his body over the desk, vowing he 
was in a state of collapse, and must have some 
stimulant to revivicate him. 

"Just as I am feeling myself, by Jove," 
yawned Charley, imitating his friend's atti- 
tude. 

Both suddenly stiffened into an upright posi- 
tion simultaneously as the door opraed and Mr. 
Finchard bustled in. 
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*' Young gentlemen, I am going out of town 
to-day with Mrs. Pinchard. I shall not perhaps 
return till after you have left the office this 
evening, but you will please prepare those deeds," 

&c., &c. 

Exit Mr. Pinchard, after depositing several 
papers on the table, and reiterating a multiplicity 
of directions, messages, &c., &c. 

Fortunately the office faced the street, and. by 
means of a corner in two of the panes of glass, 
scraped clear of the white paint, Consey and 
Charley were often able to see a little of what 
went on in the outer world, as well as to receive 
due notice of the approach of Mr. Pinchard when 
he came back from any errand of business or plea- 
sure. From these peep-holes they also, as to 
day, watched the important preparations and 
setting off of Mr. and Mrs. Pinchard for a drive, 
the programme being generally as follows : First 
the four-wheel is driven up to the door by the 
stable boy in demi-livery, and the fat pony let 
shake his harness, arch his neck, and flap away 
the flies for a quarter of an hour or so. Tom 
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holding him with a feigned fear of his running 
away. 

Then out bustles Mary with master's coat, 
and spreads it on the driving-box, nearly run- 
ning down Martha the cook, on her return, who 
is breathlessly hurrying with mistress's cloak 
and parasol ; m^xt the passage sheep-skin mat is 
taken up from its legitimate place, shaken and 
put into the carriage. Some mysterious little 
parcels and a basket are deposited under the 
seat, and then Mrs. Pinchard appears on the 
door-step whispering parting orders to Mary and 
Martha. At last out comes Mr. Pinchard in 
great force without his whip, which he runs 
back in greater force to fetch, and then having 
examined the pony and the four-wheel all round, 
he helps his lady in and they set off. But not 
for a final start — ^for as is generally the case, 
Mr. Pinchard, after going a few yards, turns 
suddenly round and trots the pony back to the 
door for something forgotten. Mary and Martha 
and Tom usually standing a few minutes in 
anticipative expectation of being wanted again. 
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'^ ^ He often takes leave and is loth to depart,' '' 
said Con, coming away at last from the window 
and catching up a pair of bones which he had 
learnt to rattle by way of accomplishment from 
some Ethiopean singers. ^^ If it were my case, 
/ should by no means coincide in the last part 
of my quotation." 

"Nor I either, Pep; it will be confounded 
dull staying here all day with nothing to do." 

"Nothing to do!" ejaculated Con, pointing 
dolorously to. the heap of papers and the list of 
instructions and memorandums. 

" Why, you are not going to be such a fool as 
to slave while the task-master is away. Why, 
the mice teach you a better example than thaty 
Pep; but stop a bit, I miLst finish this con* 
founded deed, and then 'to the winds with all the 

MM. 

For a few minutes two pens iirere heard vigor* 
ously scratching on paper or parchment to a 
whistling accompaniment. 

"J don't know what your opinion may be, 
Pep, -but I vow, to the best of my experience 
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'tis an utter absurdity for any one to expect a 
clerk in a lawyer's office can sustain life without 
some excitement to counterbalance the every day 
monotony of his wearisome toil." 

** We are entirely unanimous in that sentiment, 
Charley," said Con, flinging his pen to the other 
end of the office. " Why, a sort of incipient 
imbecility is sure to succeed constant application 
to any employment. There is no scope for the 
imagination. A fellow who all day long, and 
every day of the week, pores over leases, and 
mortgages, and briefs, in time becomes so list- 
lessly absorbed in this, his only vocation, that 
his faculties get settled into one small focus. 
He sees nothing else, thinks of nothing else, 
hears of nothing else but the everlasting leases, 
mortgages, and briefs. His ideas are never 
called into play; he loses his energy; he learns 
nothing new ; feels he lives for nothing but the 
perpetration of parchnient deieds. Now, I don't 
know, Charley, whether you are aware that 
though Hannibal scaled mountains and fought 
hard battles, yet he took his ease aiid luxuriated 
at Capua; beidg also, no doubt, the «nth(Ar of 
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that clever saying, ^ all work and no play, makes 
Jack a dull boy.' For the truth of which re- 
mark you look at the next poor dejected horse 
you see going round in a circle turning a wheel, 
and ask yourself whether he is like any other 
horse you know. Give him an extra share of 
pity, Charley, for the only difference between him 
and us is, that we can now and then shake the 
yoke off our necks and enjoy an hour or two of 
untrammeled rambling." 

Charley Jackson looked sagely convinced, as 
if he perfectly understood bis friend's argument, 
and felt more than ever certain that' a little 
recreation now and then was the only means 
whereby their faculties and existence could be 
preserved. 

*^ I declare the sun makes me melancholy on 
such a day as this," cried Constantino, jumping 
up and pulling down the blind, then casting off 
his dignity with his black coat, he slipped on his 
office jacket, and throwing himself into a chair, 
gave himself up unresistingly, as he said, to the 
powers of Tartarus. 

A great buzzing blue bottle fly was knocking 
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his stupid head against the ceiling, striking the 
glass with bis fat body, resting a moment to 
plume his wings, and then off again in his vain 
efforts at emancipation. 

^^It may be an improvable supposition of 
mine," began Consey, " but I think that fly is a 
practical illustration of what we are." 

"Ton my life. Pep, you are the cleverest 
fella I ever knew ; you learn wisdom from every 
thing." 

Con was open to flattery, so he graciously ac- 
cepted a cigar from Charley with an air of 
perfectly agreeing with the applicability of his 
remark. 

" Now, I vote that, instead of staying here all 
day in a state of tabefaction, we exercise a right 
of manumission to ourselves and the blue-bottle. 
As to any of these people calling, 'tis only a vain 
glorious expectation of old Pinchard, and a bait 
to trap us. What say, Charley, to an early dinner 
at Trotter's, and unlimited freedom of enjoyment 
afterwards?" 

" Put to the vote and carried nemine contra- 
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dicente^^^ said Charley, leaping over the stool to 
reach a song book, from which he was in the 
habit of practising on similar occasions to the 
present. 

Consey, in a kind of dozy beatitude smoking 
his cigar opposite to him, watching the before- 
mentioned blue-bottle deliberately washing his 
face and hands on Charley's nose, in all the 
luxurious happiness of having no harder work 
to do, 

^^I always think a fly a foppish conceited 
fella," muttered Constantino as the blue-bottle 
having finished his toilet to his satisfaction, came 
to promenade on his hand. 

^^ Please, I see Mr. Gliddon coming up the 
street," said the office-boy, who, from a habit of 
spending his time lounging in the house-door, 
when his master and mistress were out, was en- 
abled to give timely notice to his two superiors 
of the approach of anyone, for whose visit they 
did not wish to be found unprepared* 

'' Fellow, begone. I cannot brook thy sight. 
Thy news hath made thee a most ugly-wretch," 
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cried Consey, flinging the cigar behind the bars 
of the grate, and swinging con-spirito to his seat 
at the desk, where he was industriously em- 
ployed when Mr. Gliddon entered. 

An hour was most unprofitably and unsatis- 
factorily spent by the client and the two deputy- 
councillors ; and then the former left, thinking it 
wiser to wait till to-morrow, and see the principal. 

The clock struck two. A few Adonising ges- 
ticulations performed before the modicum of 
looking glass, — orders given to the office-boy to 
say Mr. Pinchard was out of town, and the clerks 
would be back in an hour, which, last informa- 
tion was to be repeated at any period during the 
remainder of the day ; and the slaves breathed 
the air of freedom. 

"Now then, where first?" enquired Charley, 
putting on his hat. 

" Any where you like," cried Consey joyously, 
as he banged the green baize-door after him, 
" for my own part, I feel such an erratic spirit 
within me, that ' E'en for change of scene, I'd 
seek the shades below.' " 
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CllAPTEK • YU- 



AN ENGLISH night's ENTERTAINMENT. 



The iron tongne of midnight hath told tiFolve. 
. . . . 'tis almost faiiy time. 

SHAKB8PJBARB. 

Macbbth — What is the night? 

Ladt — Almost at odds with morning which is which. 

Ibid. 



After a very epicurean dinner at Trotter's, the 
two friends set off on what they argued themselves 
into believing was the ostensible object of their 
self granted holiday — a charming stroll through 
a favourite vale adjoining DuUminsler, where 
blue-bells and butterflies were said to abound. 
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" I do say, 'twas very cross of Rhoda, not to 
come," said Constantine continuing a subject he 
had started two or three times during their walk. 

" Well, I tell you she could not get away from 
those Duckworths who are staying with us." 

" She might have come if she liked," harped 
Consey, in a sulky lone. '* I say, Charley, you 
think your sister likes me as much as I fancy she 
does?" 

" Certain of it. Only you see you have been 
such a Don Giovannish fella she is afraid to trust 
you." 

Consey diflSdently pleaded guilty to gaining 
more hearts than he knew what to do with, but 
urged in extenuation, that none of them were 
equal to the one he now sought. 

" Well, I do wish Pepperell the next three or 
four years would make haste and go by, then, 
you know, you and I are to set up in partnership, 
you are to marry Rhoda, and I am to have 
bachelor appartments with you." 

" You'll be marrying yourself one of these days, 
old fella," said Con patronizingly. 
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" I feel confoanded thirsty, that curry must 
have heen very hot, suppose we go back to Dull- 
minster and treat ourselves to a bottle of wine at 
* The George.' " 

^^ One of the wisest remarks you have made 
to-day, Charley. * The George' for an hour or so 
and finish off with the Theatre in the evening." 

The curry must have been very hot, or their 
thirst was very difficult to quench, for it was 
past eight o'clock before they took their seats 
in the back part of the centre box of the 
theatre. 

The play had of course commenced, which 
they regretted, as it was the composition of a 
young man they had known, and who was once 
like themselves a lawyer's clerk. The plot, they 
fancied, was rather intricate, however, there 
seemed to be the usual number of lovers, with a 
proper proportion of magisterial old gentlemen as 
fathers and guardians and a very spirited, spark- 
ling Roxalana-looking heroine, who was evidently 
determined, as a heroine should be, to have her 
own way. She talked a great deal about frau- 
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dulent dealings with her fortune, threw ont 
eqiiivoeal hints concerning unmasked villains, 
not naming any one in particular, and finally 
boldly and emphatically vowed she would never 
wed a certain marmorean looking hero, who, 
selon les regies^ was selected for her immediate 
acceptance by her friends. 

Then there was a Father Agostino, a tall, pale 
monk, who, just because they knew he could not 
marry, the women fell in love with desperately 
and designedly, out of spite to show their contempt 
for such forbidding laws ; especially the before- 
mentioned heroine, who seemed. resolved he should 
ha,ve a trial of strength between passion and. re- 
ligion, a sort of penance she perhaps thought he 
deserved for adopting such principles. It came 
out that she irreverently • wished him to under- 
stand, that though priestly honours and virtues 
were very good things in their way,. yet "a wife 
was the peculiar gift of heaven." 

Poor man, he was apparently sorely tried,^ and 
never more so than when the lady vowed she 
would become a convert to his faith, turn nun. 
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and weep herself into a saint in some lonely cell, 
then go to heaven before him to tell tales of his 
barbarity on earth. 

The priest was evidently puzzled, and con- 
founded at such an awkward dilemma, and find- 
ing the lady was determined to subdue him, 
coute que coute^ and feeling no doubt under the 
circumstances, very like a puppet in her hands, 
first made a long oration on his duties and reli- 
gion, which he said had hitherto absorbed every 
other feeling in his breast (obviously a falsehood) 
then pointing out the difference in their tenets, 
" he for God only, she for God in him," he finally 
concluded by falling on his knees at her feet and 
oflFering to resign every hope here and hereafter 
for her sake. 

He appeared to be just getting to the end of 
his eloquent declaration, when in rushed tvfo 
horrid looking fellows, who seized him, and after 
a certain time spent in resistance, he was forced 
off" very easily, nearly oversetting the consterna- 
tion struck heroine in his way. 

As to the lady, "she had thoughts of dying, 
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but pity bade her live/' for in the next act ap- 
peared a former lover who was believed dead, 
and of course all her love revives. The unfor- 
tunate monk is to be consigned to oblivion, 
or wherever else liis offended superior chose to 
send him, there to mourn over his short lived 
dream of earthly bliss, console himself by laying 
the flattering unction to his soul, that had he 
not been so peculiarly devout, the devil would 
not have thought it worth while so peculiarly to 
try him ; at least such was Father Agostino^s 
conviction, and so he told the audience, only 
perhaps in different words. 

The curtain fell amidst thunders of applause, 
and Consey and Charley gave it as their opinion 
that Gamble was a deuced deal cleverer fellow 
than they thought, to be able to write such a 
capital play. 

They had clapped most vigorously at every 
virtuous, high minded sentiment, and never 
failed to look vehemently shocked at any light 
or immoral one if unmistakably expressed, whiles 
there were others obscurely hinted, of which thej 

VOL. I F 
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seemed so perfectly unconscious, that you would 
-swear the insinuation fell harmlessly and heed- 
lessly on their ears and understandings. 

Between the play and farce Charley saw a 
friend ol his in one of the side boxes, who he was 
sure would like to come and join them, and was 
off before Con had time for enquiry or remon- 
strance. 

The curtain drew up, and Consey forgot that 
neither Charley nor his friend had entered his 
hoXy though he had seen them leave the other. 
" He will turn up all right presently," thought 
he, as he settled his hands and his chin again on 
the knob of his stick, and laughed at the witti- 
cisms on the stage. 

But his expectations were disappointed ; Char- 
ley was not to be found amidst the crowd hurry- 
ing out of the theatre, and yet they had planned 
to go somewhere, and have broiled kidneys and 
tegg-flip for supper ! 

So Consey called and waited a little while at 
each of the "somewheres" they were in the habit 
of frequenting, but found not his friend. It had, 
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Jaoirever, been impossible to sit down in either of 
the above restaurants without taking b glass of 
soittething for tliie good of the house, so tliat after 
the last one had been visited and l«ft, Oonsej 
felt himself to be in such a quagmire of confasioa 
as to produce the inevitable result of not being 
«ble to take proper care of himself. 

People in this state always feel an irresistible 
inclination to inform themselves and their friends 
that they have no intention of going '' home till 
morning," and Can, of course, gave the informar 
tioa to as many of the inhabitants of Dullminster 
as were awake to hiear him^ but as he was Dofb 
desirous of seeking the sh^ter of his own sweet 
Ikome, it became necessary he shoald make up 
his mind where^ he would go, and wishing to re- 
flect seriously on this point, he deemed the sup- 
port of a neighbodiring lamp-post very desirable. 
So against it he leaned with his hands in his 
pockets, and evidently in deep thought, as his 
head was rather sunk on his breast. 

Presen^ily he heard unsteady footsteps ap- 
proaching, and looking up be saw Charley steer- 

F 2 
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ing for the same spot, but unmistakably in a 
most ungentlemanly state of inebriety, so Con 
told himself, and therefore not to be recognized; 
so he slewed round, and leaned the other side of 
the pillar, till that rolicking fellow should have 
shot past without knowing him. 

" I would not have him see me in this hallu- 
cinating incapacity for the world," thought Con. 

" That is Con, I'll swear," thought Charley, 
nearing the lamp-post, and seizing hold of it, 
but rapidly wheeling himself round to stand 
back to back with his friend. "He is-evidently 
too far gone to know me, though he would never 
cease chaffing if he found me so slewed as I am. 
Of course he will move on in a minute, when he 
can settle his equilibrium." 

But Consey did not stir, and at last Charley 
beat a skilful retreat in the same direction as be 
came, chuckling to think how cleverly he had 
eluded Pep's recognition. 

The story was afterwards often told by both 
of them to their several acquaintances as a capital 
secret and joke of each other. 
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Though Con had signified his preference for 
the open air that fine night, he began to question 
whether the retirement of his bed-room would 
not, after all, be more desirable, but how to steer 
his way to his lodgings by his present zig-zag 
tacks was beyond his calculation. 'Twas a north* 
west passage to him, and he was continually 
either bumping against obstructions, or being 
blocked up by impassable straits. Once he lost 
his hat in looking up to try and track his way 
by heavenly lights; but all the stars had put on 
their night- caps, and retired, as many other stars 
do when day breaks, all except that celestial spark, 
Jupiter, who was still marching on in solitary 
glory, as if determined not to go to bed till the 
sun fairly shone oat. And there was also our 
Jupiter Terrestris wandering on his solitary way. 

*'I wish some one was going my road," thought 
Consey, '* but that Mrs. Bartlett, my landlady, 
lives in such an out-of-the-way private street, I 
have always a trouble to find it at night; and 
all the near cuts I have taken only seem to lead 
me farther oflF." 
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As if in answer to his wish, a muffled-up 
female figure emerged from a lane close hy. 

" You are going to Johnson Street, my good 
woman, I know," was Con's accosting salutation. 

••^No, then, I am not, I am on my way to 
Belvedere, to begin an early day's wash/* was 
the answer heard from under the folds of an old 
shawl, with which a bonnet was tied down. 

" Not a bit of it, I know you are expected in 
Johnson Street, I am going there also, and as 
•tis too chilly to walk, suppose we polk it over 
the pavement ; never mind steps, you need not be 
particular, you see we have no audience, and I 
won't mind." 

Putting his arm round the portly waist of his 
bulky partner, and whistling the " Annen" most 
vivaciously. Con tried to whirl the old washer- 
woman along. 

*' Police! thieves! murder!" were the only 
answers to his encouraging epithets, as the ill- 
matched couple struggled on. 

One of the spirits she invoked now sprang out 
from some obscure situation rather near an area- 
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gate, and findiog Con not at all in a couditicm 
to understand thei circumstances or manner of 
his capture^ or an exchange of partners, put hia 
arm in his and escorted him to the station^ 

Here, on aome straw, with a rug over it, he 
skpt away bi9 temulence, waking in the mom* 
ing tolerably sober, only, as he expressed it, "with 
ten thousand tomahawks splitting his skulK" 

Something must be done, however, to prevent 
the disgrace he was threatened with, and hiji 
friend Charley was the one to whom he loooked 
lor assistance. 

Pen and ink were procured, and in rather 
spidery characters he wrote the following : — 

" Dear Charley, 

" Do come and bail me, or contrive some 
means of getting me out of a scrape. Here am 
I in the station-house. 

" Tours, in dire affliction, 

" CONSET." 

" Take that note to Mr. Jackson's house, and 
ask to see Mr. Charles Jackson, he will most 
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likely come back with you," was Constantine's 
order to the official, who, in consideration of half- 
a-crown, and its being his breakfast-time, con- 
sented to convey it. 

" You needn't trouble yourself to walk to the 
direction on that 'pistle," said B 7, as he met 
A 4 on his way, " that particularly exuberant 
young swell was clapped by me last night in St, 
John's. Howsoever, you had better take it to 
him there^ where he still is." 

After an hour's exercise of patience and peni- 
tence, Con snatched the answer from the hand 
of the policeman, who stood demurely by while 
he tore it open and read — 

'' Dear Pep, 

" I would with all my heart bail you, or 
contrive means to get you out, if I were not in 
a similar scrape. Here I am in St. John's lock- 
up house. 

" Tours, in ditto affliction, 

" Charley." 

About ten o'clock that same day, Mr. Jackson, 
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Sen., was observed to walk with a very agitated 
step and grave face towards the street, in which 
was situated a not very desirable temporary re- 
sidence. To the surprise of one or two watchers 
he entered, and after an interval of half an hour 
came forth again with a very crest-fallen, pale- 
faced^ limp-collared, young gentleman, who 
was not easily recognizable as the dashing 
Charley. 

Much about the same hour also did Mr. Fep« 
perell. Sen., ride rapidly into Dullminster^ put 
up his horse at the George, and with a hesi- 
tating, harassed air, approach the Town Hall, 
pause a moment at the side entrance, and thea 
with a repulsive shrug of his shoulders, slide in 
as hastily as if he was ignominiously escorted by 
a couple of policemen, and followed by a rabble 
mob. From hence he also, after a brief stay, 
issued, in company with one, who, in the matter 
of blood-shot eyes and dishevelled dress, was the 
fac-simile of the former-named young gentleman 
who had just before left St. John's. 

Each of these couples took the way that 

V 5 
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led towards Mr. Pinchard's offices in perfect 
silence. 

The interview between the two fathers and 
the master was a long and anxious one. 
It was held in a private room, and at 
the conclusion Mr. Pepperell said, " Ton 
will tell Constantine that I am so seriously 
offended I dare not trast myself to speak to him, 
I leave you to reprimand him according to your 
judgment." 

^^ That same message will do from me to my 
son,'' said Mr. Jackson. 

*' I say, this is a pretty state of things, Pep," 
was Charley's greeting as his fellow clerk entered 
the office. 

" Charley, there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which must be taken advantage of if they wish 
to progress prosperously. I rather suspect we 
are just now at the ebl), and the sooner we hoist 
sail and turn our course^ the less danger there 
will be of our getting wrecked on perilous quick- 
sands. I don't like making rash promises, but I 
think I can vouch for a better termination 
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of my voyage than the commencement has 
been/' 

" The very remark I was going to make,'' 
returned Charley, '^ only I shouldn't have said it 
so well." 

They had just registered vows of amendment 
from that date, in their pooket-books, when Mr. 
Pinchard came in with an awfully displeased 
countenance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MR. DESBOROUGH PROPOSES MILD MEASURES 
RATHER THAN HARSH ONES, FOR LEADING HIS 
REFRACTORY GODSON BACK TO THE PATHS OF 
RECTITUDE; AND REWARDS HIS SUBMISSION BY 
CONFIDING TO HIM A SECRET OF THE PAST. 

" If thou remember'st not the slightest folly 
That ever Love did make thee run into, 
Then hast thon not loved. ' 

" CONSTANTINE, can I speak to you for a mo- 
ment? " snid Mr. Desborough popping his head 
in at the office door a day or two after that 
young gentleman's inglorious campaign. " No, 
no, I shant detain him two seconds," he added 
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in reply to Mr. Pinchard's invitation that he 
would walk into a private room. 

Con, who seemed to have a preference for the 
passage instead of the parlour for the desired 
interview, had sprung off his stool and rather 
unceremoniously pushed his old friend outside 
the green-baize door before he returned his salu- 
tation. 

" Well ? " said he at last biting off the fea- 
thers from the top of the pen he held in his 
hand, as eagerly as if he had had no breakfast, 
"Well?" 

" Well, Constantine," began Mr. Desborough, 
with a heavy sigh as if taking breath for a long 
harangue, " after all the hopes I have formed — 
all the excuses I have made for you from a 
boy.'* And Mr. Desborough shook his head as 
if he wished to bring on vertigo. Con's raven- 
ous taste for gray goose quill increased. 

*'But I am not come here to speak of the 
past, I am not even.going to prognosticate evil 
for the future, I am only going to try an experi- 
ment for the present. I have some recollection 
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that when I was about your age, I was treated 
with great indulgence by my father instead of 
being severely punished, for a fault I had com- 
mitted. Had the penalty been inflicted, I rather 
think it would have caused my ruin, I was leni- 
ently dealt with and — and — I turned out a toler- 
ably good sort of man/' 

Con made an effort to speak, but a bit of the 
feather was perhaps sticking in his throat and 
before be was relieved, Mr. Desborough had 
resumed the explanation of his present visit. 

^*' I said I should not detain you two minutes, 
Constantine, and it was to keep my resolution 
of not administering a long lecture, that I pre- 
ferred speaking to you here at the froat door, 
instead of going into the parlour ; therefore all I 
have to say now is, I am going from home on 
Monday for a week or ten days — a little roman- 
tic, rambling excursion that I will explain more 
fully when I see you again-^I have obtained 
your father's consent to your accompanying me. 
Before you return, this disgrace of youra will 
hare blown over, and I shall henceforth expect 
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you to walk in the ways, I, as your godfather, 
pr(Niused you should." 

" I am sure you are the best fellow I know," 
choked out Consey, still gnawing the quill at in- 
tervals, ** and I have often thought you must 
have come into the world for no other purpose 
but to help me out of scrapes." 
^ " Well, well, as long as I am living you will 
have a helping hand ; when I'm dead you must 
do the best you can." 

Mr. Desborough spoke as if he, too, had been 
ishewing goose-quilL 

" I shall choose you for my patron saint when 
you are canonized, and make a pilgrimage to 
your shrine every year," said Constantinc in a 
clearer voice* 

*' Well, perhaps m;any greater sinners than I 
am, have had niches provided for their statues. 
But now I want to tell you my plans. Instead 
of going home to-morrow evening, you are to 
come to me* I can give you a bed, if you pre- 
fer it to your lodgings. On Sunday, after we 
have been to Church, you are to return, and dine 
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with rae, and Monday morning we will set off. 
It is into Wales I am going," continued Mr. Des- 
borough, waxing very mysterious ; " and 'tis to 
be a pedestrian pic-nicing sort of expedition as 
much as possible, only taking the rail through 
any uninteresting parts of the country." 

Consey's eyes sparkled with pleasure, and he 
flung away the masticated goose-quill with dis- 
gust. 

" Glorious, transcendant," he exclaimed. " I 
feel sky-highishly elated even at the anticipation. 
But the weather," he whispered, coming sud- 
denly down from his lofty imaginations, " just 
look, tis' raining. " 

" A mere shower, my boy, so now good-bye 
till to-morrow evening. Eemember ! " he added, 
with as solemn an emphasis as Charles the I. 
pronounced the word when he laid bis head on 
the block. 

And Mr. Desborough walked away under the 
pleasant delusion that his silk umbrella would 
shelter him from the heavy drops of rain patter- 
ing around him. 
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Consey's description of this interview to 
Charley, when he returned to the office, consisted 
chiefly of ejaculatory laudations of highly es- 
teemed " bricks " and " trumps," and old bache- 
lor bricks and trumps in particular; the only 
check to his enthusiastic ecstacy being the con- 
sideration that his dear friend could not partake 
of the anticipated excursion with him. 

He was rather puzzled^ how to announce his 
intended absence to Mr. Pinchard, but he was 
surprised on Saturday afternoon by that gentle- 
man saying in a more friendly tone than he had ad- 
dressed him since his recent loss of favour, " You 
will not be later than the twentieth, Mr. Pep- 
perell, and I hope the change will be beneficial 
to all parties." 

A hurried visit to his lodgings to complete a 
few necessary arrangements, for Mr. Desborough 
had utterly forbidden any accompanying luggage 
— the impedimenta of comfortable travelling he 
called it — (a small valise for each was to be so 
forwarded as to await them at each of their pro- 
posed resting places)— and then Constantine was 
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off to Mr. DesTjorough's house, which never ap- 
peared to have borne so pleasant an aspect before. 
He had often dined and spent an evening with, 
his old friend, but none of those visits seemed to 
bear any comparison in importance to the present 
one. 

In the first place, he was going to sleep there, 
to be his inmate till they both started together 
on Monday; secondly, the invitation came at 
that very particularly critical period when he 
had just succeeded in persuading himself he was 
the most unlucky, calumniated, mortal on th« 
face of the earth, and, of course, he was propor- 
tionably elevated at the bright contrast. And 
last, but not least, there was a prescient percep- 
tion on his mind, that somehow or other he was 
about to become the confidential recipient of a 
secret Mr. Deshorough would not trust anyone 
else with. 

And so the old-fashioned wooden paneled walls 
' quite snug and oosy, iindrather setoff the 
Qtings than otherwise. Constantino thought 
.aint old bachelor-furniture was less le* 
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pulsiTely formal, and he did not eren wonder so 
much as usual at tiie absence of muslin window- 
curtains. 

"" But, with that nice garden, I would have a 
few flowers in a vase on the table if I were you/' 
he said, walking through the folding doors to 
the back drawing-room window, '* they always 
make a room look so fresh and natty." 

*^ Yes, if you can keep them fresh," replied the 
less-sentimental old bachelor, ^^ but I never find 
my servants attend to those things properly; 
they let them remain till they are withered, and 
the water smells unpleasant, so I say now we are 
better without them." 

^^ The Jacksons always have flowers, and we 
at home always have flowers," thought Consey, 
as he pretended to be examining a huge specimen 
of copper ore on the chimney piece, ^^ and they 
are always fresh and sweet. Oh ! ah ! yes, I see 
how it must be, 'tis wives or daughters attend to 
and take delight in these things. Desborough's 
only women in the house are servants." 

At any rate Desborough's servants were capital 
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cooks, and (lousey relished his dinner accordingly. 
The veal cutlets were so savoury, he felt almost 
unwilling to leave the last one on the dish, but 
then the chickens and asparagus were equally 
tempting; and that delicious pudding— he made 
pretence to blush as he sent his plate for a second 
supply. The Stilton cheese and crisp salad 
created a little racy appetite for themselves, and 
bv the time the desert was put on the table 
Conscy felt like an Emperor, and almost wished 
he was an old bachelor — an old bachelor emperor 
at any rate. 

After be had filled bis second glass of port, 
Mr. Desborough fell into a momentary reverie, 
and Cotisey guessed that when he next spoke his 
communication would be something requiring 
particular attention, so he champed his maca- 
roons almost noiselessly. 

" I daresay you wonder, Con, my boy, what 
can take me into Glamorganshire, when I don't 
suppose you have ever heard me mention the 
-'-"- before." 

nsey crossed his legs, rested his ellwws on 
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the arms of the chair, and tried to fancy himself 
a father confessor. 

" Now, I will tell yoa what I am going there 
for presently, but first I must go back and relate 
what took place just — let me see — yes, just five- 
and- twenty years ago. Five-and- twenty years 
ago I first felt myself privileged to fall seriously 
in love; that is, I was in circumstances to marry 
if I chose." 

Consey glanced furtively across the table to 
his vis-^-vis, as if the conviction had never before 
been so forced upon him that Desborough was 
indeed a very old fellow. 

" I was then — say five-and- twenty, or there- 
abouts — and though I might perhaps have been 
in love before, yet I am not very sure of the fact 
— possibly I had been." 

Consey slyly thought that he, at nineteen, 
could considerably enlighten Mr. Desborough's 
ideas as to the possibility of a man being in love 
before five-and-twenty, but he said nothing. 

" Well, at that time I was on a visit to some 
friends in Devonshire, and also, staying with 
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some other friends, was the most beautiful girl 
I ever saw in my life. We used to call her 'The 
Fair Maid of Cyraru,' and * The Welsh Beauty/ 
because she came from Glamorganshire. Such a 
complexion, such eyes, such long auburn ringlets, 
such a figure, not very tall certainly, but so 
symmetrical ! " 

Mr. Desborough leaned back in his easy chair, 
his face retaining for some time the enthusiasti- 
cally enraptured expression it ever assumed when 
he described a beautiful woman. Consey, mean- 
while, thinking he had been sketching the 
portrait of Rhoda Jackson. 

'* Wei!," resumed Mr. Desborough, " we were 
thrown pretty much together, owing to the 
intimacy of the two families, and its being con* 
sidered polite to show us two strangers as many 
of Devonia's natural beauties as the neighbour- 
hood aflForded. So I, as a ^ natural consequence, 
fell desperately in love." 

"Quite natural," said Consey, thinking it 
necessary to make some observation. 

" Yes, but you see," continued Mr. Desboroagh, 
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folding his arms and leaning forward on the table 
so as to draw a little nearer to his friend, *'I 
only tnew her as a visitor at the Bastows, and 
all I had been told was she was an only child, 
living with her widowed mother at a very pretty 
place in Glamorganshire, which would revert to 
Fanny. So far so good; but I wished to see 
the young lady in her own home. I am rather 
particular as to what sort of woman is likely to 
make a man happy, and you can't find that out 
-while she is only on a visit So though I looked 
unmistakably love, I did not speak any." 

*' Cautiously you began," thought Consey, 
" and cautiously you have gone on, so the wife 
has not been found yet." 

" You let her go widiout having popped the 
question," remonstrated he in his boyish ardour. 

" Something like it certainly, and a few weeks 
afterwards I returned home here, armed, how- 
ever, with a letter of introduction to her mamma 
from the Devonshire friends, so that though my 
journey to Glaaaorganshire was delayed longer 
than I anticipated, yet I bad every reason to 
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believe Miss Fanny expected me. At last I saw 
my way clear for going down to propose in form ; 
and having always somewhat romantic notions," 
insinuated Mr. Desborough, eyeing his wine with 
one eye shut, and then sipping it daintily, " I 
determined to make the journey in a rambling 
sort of way — as we are going to do now — only 
then I was obliged to take a stage-coach instead 
of a railway carriage whenever I wanted to 
hurry on." 

" I should have posted it all the way," cried 
the more impatient youthful lover. 

Mr. Desborough made no remark. 

" I also determined to arrive unannounced." 

" Ah ! I like that," exclaimed Consey, helping 
himself to some more almonds and raisins, that 
he might have something on his plate to look at 
when he thought he ought not to stare too em- 
barrassingly at the narrator. 

'' I alighted from the South Wales Mail about 
two miles from where the Llewellyns lived, having 
first had all suitable directions, so that I could 
not lose my way, and then oflF I set, making up 
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my mind that if I could find any entrance in 
through a hedge, or over a paling into the 
grounds, I should choose it in preference to the 
public gate," 

Consey had now become so intensely interested 
that he eschewed all subterfuge of almonds and 
raisins, and sitting bolt upright in his chair, 
let his lower lip drop, as he listened with breath- 
less attention. He could see the very spot where 
Desborough climbed over the fence, and the 
shady pathway he cautiously walked up. Fancy 
an arbour covered with honeysuckles and roses 
in a retired part of the shrubbery ? To be sure he 
could. He heard the leaves rustle, smelt the roses, 
heard the creaking gravel as it was trodden on. 

" Something told me I should find her in the 
arbour," continued Mr. Desborough in a rather 
unsteady voice, "so I peeped in between the 
flowering sprays first. Yes, there sat Fanny, 
more lovely than ever I She had a pretty white 
morning dress on, with a blue neck ribbon, and 
a sash tied in front; one of her little feet 
was coquetishly perked out and rested on the 
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gnarled claw of a rustic table, and having no 
bonnet on, her long anburn curls fell as they 
chose over her face or neck. On the table was 
a little heap of filberts she seemed to have just 
gathered, and was cracking with all enjoyable 
contempt of dental penalties. On her kp lay 
an open letter, which she took up and looked at 
now and then when she shook off the falling 
husks from it." 

Consey felt quite jealous of Desborough; he 
was in love with the beautiful maiden of the 
bower himself. 

^^ At last I came from my hiding place, and 
rushing in almost breathless, threw myself at 
Fanny's feet, and told her how fondly, though 
Mlently, I had loved her." 

^^ And the upshot!" almost gasped forth Con, 
feeling as if personally interested in the result, 
"What did she reply?* 

"/ Oh! dear, I wish you had told me this two 
months ago.' " 

"What sort of tone was that said in?" inter- 
rupted Gonstantine impatiently. 
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^^ Why, I am bound to ackuowledge it was not 
a very heart-broken one. But what followed 
went very near towards breaking my heart." 

" * Ob, you silly, tardy man/ said she, shak- 
ing her fore-finger at me ; * I thought you did 
care something about me in Devonshire, espe- 
cially that pic-nic day in Bickley Vale, but as you 
did not speak out, I was fain obliged to think of 
you no more. When I came home here cousin 
Tovey Yining was staying with mamma, and he 
and I having been boy and girl sweethearts be- 
fctt*e be went abroad, it did not take him very 
long to find a tongue to tell his tale of love with. 
And this letter is from him, came this morning, 
saying he will be here all in time for the wed- 
ding next Tuesday. Oh ! where are you going, 
Mr. Desborough, won't you step in and see 
mamma,' I heard in the distance as I hurried 
down the shrubbery faster than I came, and 
bounding over the fence stood just one minute 
to realize the embarrassment of my situation." 

" 'Pon my soul, Desborough, I pity you, I do, 
indeed," cried Consey, streching over his hand to 
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shake his friend's in confiding sympathy. " So 
sudden — so unlocked for. Well, what did you 
do?" he asked, as if Mr. Desborough was only 
relating a circumstance that took place a few 
months ago. 

" Coached it all the way back, and the follow- 
ing week received wedding-cards from Mr. and 
Mrs. Tovey Vining. There they are," he added, 
taking from the mantelpiece a little packet, 
which seemed ready placed there as part of the 
properties required in the drama. 

"The old fellow hasn't taken much care of 
them," thought Con, as he took from the folded 
paper two very yellow, thick cards, tied together 
with a piece of soiled, white ribbon. He little 
heeded the lapse of time — much less did he know 
they had been hoarded in one of the drawers of 
old Desborough's escrutoire, and only looked at 
about half a dozen times since he received 
them. 

" Then your chance is lost in that quarter," 
said Consey, folding up the discoloured bits of 
pasteboard. 
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** Was lost," remarked Mr. Desborough, mys- 
teriously. 

Consey looked more mystified than ever. 

" Is to be won still," resumed the other. " I 
have not finished my story yet. Last week I 
heard, by the merest accident, that Mr. Vining 
has been dead twelve months, and as I know 
Fanny would have had me ihen^ if I had spoken 
first, I am now determined to be in time." 

" Law, do you think you should like to marry 
a widow?" asked Consey in a deprecating tone. 

" If she had been my first love. So now, my 
boy, you know the cause of my trip to Glamor- 
ganshire. Fanny still lives where she did ; and 
as I have still some romantic crotchets in my 
head, I mean to journey down something in the 
same way as I did before, picturing to myself as 
I go along, the altered prospects with which I 
lingered over the same scenes. I am going also 
as unexpected as I was then." 

" And you'll climb over the fence, and look 
in at the bower," cried Consey, energetically. 
"Who knows, we may find her there again — 
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white dress, blue ribbons, and ringlets, cracking 
nuts, too, I shouldn't be surprised." 

Constantine totally overlooked the quarter of 
a century that had intervened since the last dis- 
covery of Fanny in the honeysuckle-arbour, and 
so did Mr. Desborough, most likely, for he only 
suggested the possibility of nuts being hardly 
ripe enough yet to gather. 

" At any rate, she won't be reading a letter 
from any other lover, I hope," broke in Con, 
facetiously. 

"I won't fear that this time," replied Des- 
borough, smoothing his chin complacently. 

"But I say," said Consey, considerably alarmed, 
" you won't be staying down there to live, shall 
you, after you are married? I could not do 
without you, and I am sure father could not." 

" I don't think that will be our arrangement 
at all," observed the bridegroom in perspective. 
" I have lived all my life at Dullminster, and 
though this sailor-cousin, who was only a citizen 
of the world, might find it desirable to take up 
bis abode in his wife's home, I shall make a point 
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of Fanny coming to my house ; but this will not 
be the one I shall bring her to/' he added, look** 
ing round on the painted panels, ^^this has 
done very well for a bachelor, but I always 
intended to move to the higher and more fashion^* 
able part of the town when I got married." 

Mr. Desborough omitted to add, that during 
the thirty years he had inhabited that house, he 
had always refused to take it of his landlord for 
a term, urging the probability of his requiring a 
larger and handsomer one when he married. So 
he had continued a yearly tenant at a high rent, 
and had not hitherto brought home the bride 
who was expected to find fault with it. 

Had Constantino Pepperell been ten years 
older, or less simple-mindedly uncalculating, he 
would have had twenty questions to ask, as to 
whether married Fanny had any children, whe- 
ther she was left well off, or whether he thought 
she remembered her old lover. Equally indif- 
' ferent or oblivious seemed Mr. Desborough; so 
in a little time they both relapsed into silence ; 
both evidently in deep thought, and each, if tiie 
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truth was confessed, with the picture of a blue* 
eyed beauty of seventeen floating before his eyes. 

The next morning Constantine was down 
rather before his host, and amused himself with 
calculating how many articles of the furniture 
Mrs. Desborough would feel disposed to retain, 
and whether she would send the rest to an auction 
room, or advise her husband making a present of 
it to the next tenant. 

After breakfast they went to Church, and 
Consey listened with as much devotion as he 
could, to the intoned service, and felt some 
credit was due to him for not dropping off to 
sleep amidst the temptation of his luxuriously 
padded seat and velvet-pile hassock. 

" Such dear lovers of comfort are we," thought 
he, ^^ that we cannot even worship God, unless 
'tis in a well-carpeted, soft-cushioned pew. I 
fear there are too many of us who are members of 
a chapel of ease." 

When the service was over, the military who 
attended at St. James', formed into lines outside, 
while the gay congregation looked on, or greeted 
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their friends, and then the band strnck up an 
inspiriting air, and those who had just been en- 
joined to renounce all pomps and vanities, kept 
step to it as they walked up the street. 

The becomingly dressed, well-preserved, and 
rich bachelor was still an object of attraction to 
several, and Con was rather amused at the 
complacency with which the old world dandy re- 
turned many a sparkling glance or coy greeting. 
There were mammas and papas, too, who had 
little cherubs doating on " their dear Mr. Des- 
borough," and waiting to be put down in his 
will. So it took some time to recognize and chat 
with all. Then he had two or three calls to 
make on people be could never find at home, he 
said, unless it was Sunday, and Constantine 
gained several new acquaintances, who, he 
thought, would be acquisitions to him after he 
returned to his dull lodgings and clerkship 
again. 

The hour before dinner was chiefly devoted to 
theleading articles in the "Examiner,'* which Mr. 
Desborough read aloud as he sat at his drawing- 
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room window ; and in the evening a friend came 
to tea ; so whether it was unavoidable or pre- 
meditated, Constantine did not know; but no 
further allusion was made to the subject of their 
last night's conversation ; and the tea- drinking 
friend was only told in a very cursory sort of 
way by his host, that he was going out of 
town next day. 

The morning so anxiously looked forward to 
with almost school-boy eagerness by the old 
bachelor of five-and-fifty, and the youngster of 
nineteen, dawned bright and cheerily. Consey 
feeling somehow as if he had as great a stake in 
the game as Desborough ; — he was not to be a 
spectator only, but a performer, he was sure, yet 
in what way remained to be seen. 

Their substantial breakfast was not long in 
being despatched, and then, that gossips might 
not make them the subjects of inquisitorial re- 
marks, they walked in a very matter-of-fact way 
to take tickets at the station, and went the first 
eighty miles by the express train. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



' For me kind Nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles eack kerb and spreads ont eyery flower, 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to ligkt me rise. 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.** 



** This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green sward; nothing she does or seems. 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place." 

Shakbspxaba. 



"Wb alight here," said Mr. Desborougb, as 
the train having shot some yards past the station, 
backed again, as if on a sadden recollection that 
people perhaps wanted to get oat at that place. 

" Are you equal to a walk of fifteen or twenty 
miles to-day?" he asked, when after having 
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pushed through the crowd they emerged from the 
road-side station. ^^ If so^ I can take you across 
a most lovely part of the country to the town 
where I intend to put-up for the night." 

^^ I feel as if I could walk to the moon, if 
there was only a safe incline plane all the way," 
was Con's vivacious answer. 

" Very well, but as we don't want to go there, 
we will turn off across these downs. I think that 
shower fell just now on purpose to lay the dust 
for us, I always like the smell of the earth after 
summer rain." 

" It has not dried from the hedges yet," re- 
turned Constantine, ^'just look, the blades of 
grass and the boughs of the hawthorn appear as 
if decked with clusters of diamonds glittering in 
the sunbeams." 

" The very birds seem conscious they are 
adding to our enjoyment," said Mr. Desborough, 
pausing a moment to hear the merry little song- 
sters take their parts in nature's concert. 
^^ Theirs is true native talent. Such music our 
first parents listened to." 
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^^ And look at those clouds, like wreaths of 
fleecy snow, rolling over our heads, those rosy 
streaks in the east, even that threatening ridge 
of vapoury mountains in the distance, adds to 
the beauty by contrast. Poets may extol Italian 
skies of eternal blue if they like, but give me 
our own ever changing clouds." 

Mr. Desborough was right in bringing young 
Fepperell with him ; he had chosen a companion 
after his own heart. 

^^ I am glad to see you are an observer and a 
lover of nature, Constantine, for I have ever 
indulged the notion, that no one can be really 
poor or miserable if surrounded by her beauties. 
Poverty, in the dens of a close town is helpless 
and wretched enough; I have sometimes even 
fancied myself^ well oS as I am, an object of pity 
because I dwell in a narrow street; but here in 
the country, with the pure air blowing, the trees 
waving, the birds caroling, the clear water 
rippling, the clover fields and gorse bushes smel- 
ling sweetly, a beggar even might forget his sen- 
sual wants and rejoice, for all these treasures are 
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hiS| if hisheartis open to the enjoyment of them. 
For my part^ this seems the best sort of posses- 
sioii, and I envy not even the owner of the fine 
domain we are passing. He has all the care and 
expencO) I the pleasure only.'^ 

" It seems you and I hare a very vast estate 
Desborough, for with our ideas, the whole earth 
is ours. Well, give me money enough to wan- 
der about and look at my broad territories, and 
I care not who holds their title deeds." 

" Yes, Consey, the earth the sea and sky were 
created to gladden man's heart, and if he shuts 
it against their influence, be has himself chiefly 
to blame for his desolation." 

And so the first ten miles were passed over 
pleasantly enough, and then just at the most 
uninteresting, unfrequented part of the way, the 
elder pedestrian made a full stop, and rather 
hesitatingly ventured a suspicion of his having 
missed the road. ^^ Everything was so altered 
to what it was when he last came that way," he 
said ; ^^ then he bad found a cross*cut to Higgles- 
worth without any difficulty." 
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^^ Nobody seems to have fixed on this neigh- 
bourhood for building or dwelling in/' said Con- 
stantino, ^^ I see neither roof nor chimney, and 
this field is not very inviting certainly. Must 
we cross it?" 

They had just got over a gate into a large 
meadow cut into squares with narrow drains 
between; reminding Consey, he said, of a gigan- 
tic chess-board, whereof the pieces were cows 
horses, and sheep. "No, I think not — I see 
nothing better than skirting along this drove^ it 
must lead somewhere or it would not have been 
made,*' said Mr. Desborough in a tone that indi- 
cated some of his morning's enthusiasm had 
oozed away. 

" Oh, don't pass by those beds of forget-me- 
nots so quickly," cried Consey, ** or these flower- 
ing rushes with their rose-coloured heads tower- 
ing above them, and here is tibe true skull cap, 
acuUMaria, as my sist^ calls it, and thinks is so 
rai^. What clusters of them^ where I should 
only have expected to find duck-weed and frog- 
bit; I will never speak contemptuously of a 
ditch again, or at any rate d ditdi flowers.'' 
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" Well I confess I did not observe them, 
Consey, I was too intent looking at the planta- 
tion on yonder hill, I think it betokens a house 
of some sort." 

"Ah," retorted Con slyly, "we are all too 
fond of looking at a distant prospect, and heed 
not the beauties which lie nearer to us, nay are 
sometimes trodden underfoot as we mount to 
obtain a better view of what is afar off. Oh ! 
come, here is a human being in sight." 

Not a very prepossessing one though was it 
who emerged with a huge shaggy dog from the 
thicket a little a-head of the travellers. A sort 
of fellow he was, who if painted in a picture, 
wild scenery around, would interest us exceed- 
ingly, but seen in all the unembellishment of 
real life, was rather disgusting, and suggestive 
of roguery. The dog came lurking towards the 
gentleman, barking and showing his teeth menac- 
ingly, still eyeing his master however askance. 

"Come, call your dog off," cried Mr. Des- 
borough in some alarm. 

" If you don't me'el wi' I he won't me'el wi' 
you," was the somewhat satisfactory reply. 
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" I don't want to meddle with you/' said Mr. 
Desborough a little re-assured^ ^^ all I want is to 
know if you can tell me the nearest way to 
Higglesworth." 

" To Higglesworth/' shouted the ragged rover 
half laughing, half doubting, ^^ did anyone tell 
you this was the way?" 

'*Well never you mind anything about that," 
retorted Mr. Desborough getting irritated, ^^do 
you know where it is ? " 

^^ I know where it was this morning about ten 
o'clock, and seeing I have walked straight from 
there barring a few little delays of business on 
the road, I should guess you was about three hours 
of your walking from the place." 

" Why you don't mean to say 'tis so far out of 
the way as that." 

" I do, though, and so do you, Pincher, don't 
you?" was the courteous rejoinder, acquiesced in 
by a growl. 

^^ And where does this confounded grove take 
us to?" 

^^ Strait on to Thornwood village, about two 
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mile, and there they will direct you to Higgles- 
worth if you want if* 

At parting the fellow expressed his readiness 
to accept any small change the gentleman bad 
about him« They then passed on their separate 
ways. 

" I never like to throw money to even such a 
sturdy beggar as that," replied Mr« Desborough, 
in answer to Constantine's joking remark of his 
having tendered a few coppers to the man as 
politely as if paying a debt he owed him. ^' It 
must be sufficiently humiliating to be obliged to 
ask alms of a stranger, without having to stoop 
and pick it out of the mud. How do I know but 
the one I relieved has been reduced from a station 
in life equal to my own." ' 

The scattered little village of Thorn wood, when 
reached, offered no attractions beyond a short 
rest, while a crust of bread and cheese was eaten 
at the public house ; and then all necessary direc- 
tions being obtained^ the still buoyant and un- 
daunted travellers again set forth. 

^^ The turnpike road may be less dubious cer- 
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tainly," said Constantine, "but I rather preferred 
our cross cut of the morning. Hark ! what is 
that low murmuring sound ; I could almost fancy 
it music approaching or dying away in the dis- 
tance, only I have heard it the same for some 
miputes, no louder no fainter/' 

" 'Tis a running stream, 'tis the Higgle, I am 
sure ! now I know where we are," cried Mr. Des- 
borough considerably invigorated. " That river 
flows on to Higglesworth, and we may as well go 
down and wind along on its soft turfy banks; it 
may be a little further, but then the advantage 
to this dusty road." 

"The banks of the Higgle by all means," 
shouted Con, leaping over a gate and rendering 
himself liable to prosecution for trespassing in 
defiance of a painted board of warning. 

And then after tracking the clear stream by a 
pathway on its margin, and scrambling through 
tangled brakes that overgrew its sides, they 
came, in about an hour, to a spot that Consey 
declared ought to have a poet and a painter to 
celebrate it. 
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Huge masses of rock, fallen into the centre of 
the river, formed it into a mimic cascade, which, 
after foaming and splashing over this obstacle, 
leaped into the stream beneath. The trees 
dipped their branches in it as if to catch some of 
the sparkling froth, and a deep, dark pool near 
where the travellers stood might well have de- 
served some legend — perhaps had one attached 
to it — for just above was a treacherous, almost 
perpendicular bank, overhung with sweet smell- 
ing flowers, and graceful boughs of wild fruits 
and blossoms. 

No one up there would perhaps dream of the 
abyss these hid from view, but one step too near, 
one overbalancing curvature, and the plucker of 
flowers and fruit was gone into the gulph that 
yawned below. 

" Not a very safe locality this for the youthful 
heir of a rich estate to wander in, I should say," 
observed Con, "but I fear there is a more immi- 
nent danger awaiting us. Only mark how 
gloomy it has become the last half hour, and how 
the wind huffles and moans through this valley. 
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Surely we shall have rain before long. Just 
look at that cloud, so black it makes one fancy 
Jupiter must have upset his ink bottle and spilt 
it over the sky." 

To stumble up again in the direction of the 
turnpike road was fortunately soon accomplished, 
for now large heavy drops fell, betokening the 
beginning of a storm very likely to wet them 
through in ten minutes. On they scampered, 
laughing and blaming their inattention to the 
face of the heavens. Down it came faster and 
heavier; Consey could hardly see or speak, for 
the wind drifted the rain against him. 

" Out of my way," he cried to two stupid, 
frightened pigs, who nearly upset him, " oh, had 
I the wand of Cinderella's godmother, wouldn't 
I have you both turned into prancing steeds, and 
that dirty wheel barrow yonder into an embla- 
zoned-chariot." 

" Don't abuse the poor things," panted Mr. 
Desborough, overtaking his more agile com- 
panion, "they are harbingers of shelter for 
us, their farm or cottage home cannot be far 
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off. I see it already," he added in a joyous 
tone, ^^ and what is better, it seems to be an 
Inn !" 

The " Break of Day" stood most invitingly by 
the roadside, and in rushed the two half-drenched 
tourists. 

"Now HO magnifico airs, Dessy," pleaded 
Consey, as he saw the glance of disgust his more 
refined friend cast round the little parlour into 
which they were shewn. " Tou know we set 
out with the intention of roughing it, and as I 
e7:pect there is no vehicle in this neighbour- 
hood of higher rank than the wheelbarrow I 
wished to transform just now, we are booked for 
the night you may depend. No night gear ! no 
dressing cases ! Well these deprivations won't 
spoil my rest. As to this rain, I predict its con- 
tinuance for the next twelve hours at the very 
least ; Higglesworth is four miles off, and now 'tis 
just six o'clock, and I own to being ravenous. 
I shall enjoy some dinner oi* supper whichever 
you prefer calling it, and a snug little bed after- 
wards, ^ be it ever so humble,' in preference to 
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going further and faring better. Bing the bell, 
and see what we can hare." 

** Well, so I would if there was a bell to ring, 
but I will summon some genii to our aid." 

A succession of vociferous hails for "landlord," 
" landlady," " waiter," " chambermaid," was 
answered by a laughing servant girl, who 
inquired " what the gentlemen would please to 
want." 

"Well, first of all, I should like to know 
whether the master or mistress of this hospitable 
hostelry would allow us to stand for ten minutes 
near the kitchen fire ; you see rain has an awk- 
ward habit of wetting people's clothes. Next, I 
should be glad to know what we can have to eat 
as soon as possible ; and then, whether we can 
buve beds for the night. Only bacon and eggs, 
cold beef, and fried potatoes. Well, that must 
do if you have nothing else. Only one spare 
bed ! This is awkward. Some people have been 
here for three or four days? Then, of course, 
first come must be first served; but I am not 
particular, so you can make me up a bed on this 
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sofa. Now, be quick, for I am famishing, and 
won't answer for consequences." 

"Now, this is just how I like to travel," 
rattled on Constantine, who took all the manage- 
ment of affairs in their present crisis out of his 
friend's hands, " all in the impromptu improvise 
way, as they say. But, bless me, Dessey, did 
you ever see such a room with so many doors in 
it? Five — yes, no less than five! Where can 
they all lead to?" 

At that moment in came the girl at one of 
them in quite an opposite direction to the one 
she had gone out by, then having said they were 
welcome to come into the bar-room, where there 
was a fire, she made her exit by a third. 

" I think I shall withdraw my intention of 
sleeping in this room," said Consey, seriously, 
as they followed the girl out at one of the five 
doors. 

The savory smell of bacon and eggs frying, 
entirely banished Constantine*s uneasiness, and 
he very cordially accepted the polite attentions 
of the inmates of the bar-kitchen. The landlord 
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himself was out, but there was a very angular- 
figured, meagre-faced woman, who spoke of him 
as "brother," for whom she said she acted as 
landlady since his wife's death. 

In a settle by the fire, sat a man about fifty, 
who was probably one of the guests who occupied 
the engaged rooms, as he seemed quite at home. 
His foot, which was bandaged, rested on a littte 
stool, and he alluded to some accident he had 
met with, and which detained him there. Consey 
made a pretty shrewd guess when he fancied he 
was a farmer, and something in his accent, and 
the slow, deliberate, translating sort of way in 
which he spoke English, indicated him to be a 
Welshman. 

" Yes, sure, I do come from Wales," he said, 
rather cautiously, admitting the unmistakable 
fact. 

" And that is your harp I am sure," insinuated 
Consey, pointing to a dingy, leather-covered ar- 
ticle he had not before noticed. " You play, of 
course?" 

The man nodded. 

VOL. I. H 
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" His daughter sings most beautifully/' inti- 
mated the landlord's wiry sister. 

Consey's eyes darted into every corner and 
nook of the kitchen in search of any one he could 
suspect of being a songstress. The servant girl 
turned the eggs unconcernedly in the frying-pan, 
loolcing unconscious of a compliment. It could 
not be her. 

The remark of the deputy -landlady roused the 
uneasiness of the Welshman. 

" Where can they be this weather ? And 
Gwenllian had no cloak on, you say? She 
ought not to be so careless. Now, in parti- 
cular," he muttered absently, " when so much is 
at stake." 

^^ Law, Miss Gwynne says she has been used 
to wander about all weathers on hex Welsh 
mountains, and then her cousin is with her, 
he^W take care no harm comes to her." 

The ham and eggs were dished up, and the 
gentlemen were told the cloth was laid for them 
in the parlour, when a merry laugh and pattering 
footsteps were heard in the passage, and in 
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bounded, what Consey afterwards declared to be, 
the most houri-like creature it had ever been his 
luck to meet with out of a book of poety. She 
wore the costume of a country girl in South 
Wales, and never was velvet polka-jacket so be- 
coming to an English belle, as was that loose red 
and black Welsh flannel one, just open a little in 
front, to show the folds of a white neckerchief, 
and confined round the waist by a checked apron. 
The full petticoat of small plaid was short enough 
to show the prettiest of feet and ankles, while the 
white mob-cap, tied under her dimpled chin, was 
surtnounted by a high-crowned black beaver hat. 
As she came into the kitchen she untied her 
hat and cap, and throwing them off carelessly 
let the comb which fastened her hair fall also. 
Another merry, childish laugh as she wiped 
the sleeves of her jacket with a handkerchief, 
and then a whole volley of protestations 
against being very wet, or risk of cold, or chang- 
ing her dress, and all this time she did not seem 
to have^noticed the new comers, for she very un- 
dauntedly held up the flannel skirt a little bit, 

H 2 
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to show that even her shoes and stockings were 
scarcely wet. A young man had followed her 
into the kitchen, but no one took any notice of 
him till he stepped aside to let the strangers 
pass. Then Gwenllian turned her sparkling 
black eyes towards them, and with just as much 
coquetry as was excusable in such a pretty girl, 
she curtseyed, and hurriedly seated herself on 
the settle by the old man's side. 

" Eather an odd coincidence we should meet 
with Welsh people in such an out-of-the-way- 
place as this," remarked Consey, sitting down to 
their dinner-table. " Why, we have scarcely 
reached the border counties. A pretty girl was 
not she?' 

" Kather too round a face and too florid a 
complexion, I thought," said Mr. Desborough, 
with the air of a connoisseur in beauty. 

" I wonder if she would consider it in fra dig. 
to sing to us this evening," suggested Con sud- 
denly. 

"Possibly not; depend on it she has been 
singing in that costume at one of the Eistedd- 
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fods or Cymreigyddions, as they call their 
musical meetings in Wales, and is come amongst 
the Saesons as a Welsh nightingale." 

Admiration of bacon and fried potatoes super- 
seded Consey's admiration for the lovely Gwenl- 
lian. Plateful after plateful vanished from before 
him consecutively. 

" How much more enjoyable this is than being 
at a stately hotel, where the smooth-faced waiter 
would laugh behind my back at my appetite. 
When we have finished I vote for going out into 
that cozy kitchen. I feel rather chilly here with 
no fire — don't you?" 

The servant girl smiled at the young man's 
enthusiastic praises of his dinner, finishing as he 
did with as much toasted cheese as threatened ten 
thousand nightmares; and then being informed 
that the party in the kitchen had taken their tea 
while they were dining, they adjourned to that 
more comfortable apartment. 

The " Break of Day" seemed to be not only 
the road side inn, but the roadside all-sorts shop, 
for customers were informed in gilt letters on a 
second sign that every article of grocery, and 
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sweetmeats, and perfumery, besides drapery, 
could be had there at London prices. In the bar 
window were displayed several gingerbread gen- 
tlemen politely touching their hats, as if particu- 
larly requesting the favour of your eating them, 
their wives standing at their sides with arms a 
kimbo, gilt head-dresses, and oblong faces, 
seemingly quite indifferent to their own and 
their partner's fate; glasses of red currant 
jelly were piled one on. another in a group, 
imitative of gymnastic posturers or Chinese 
Herculeses ; two or three abandoned jam tarts, 
in apparently too dusty a condition to tempt 
even a half-price customer; pipes; a. quarter 
filled cigar box, with sundry canisters, supposed 
to contain " Real Hyson" and " Pekoe flavoured 
Souchong," filled the lower shelf; while above 
hung a printed card, intimating that powder and 
shot were also sold there. 

The landlord and two or three guests were 
sitting round the fire smoking, and at a little 
table in one corner were the spinster landlady 
and the young Welsh girl sewing. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CONSTANTINE DISCOVERS AN UNPOLISHED GEM, 
AND IS PUZZLED AS TO ITS REAL VALUE. 



** *La ricetta h il mio vUino, in quest* occhi h V elisir.'* 

L'Elibib d* Axosb. 



If Constantine admired Gwenllian in her rather 
dishevelled attire after her walk, one glance at 
her now was sufficient to attract him to the work 
table in preference to the fire place. Her dark, 
glossy hair was most becomingly banded in front 
and profusely platted at the back ; the too fresh 
colour Mr. Desborough condemned had partially 
subsided, and was now only glowing enough to 
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make her eyes sparkle more brilliantly than if 
she were paler. Her ruby lips had just the 
slightest curl — more saucy though than proud — 
and when she put her fore-finger on her chin, as 
she often did, in a half-thoughtful way, before 
answering a question, Consey felt that if he had 
been describing her to Charley, he should have 
said, " there was altogether a sort of look-up- 
and-kiss-me air about her perfectly irresistible." 

And as Con had an incorrigible habit of 
making love to every pretty girl he was in com- 
pany with, he did not feel very diflSdent in open- 
ing an attack on Gwenllian's heart. 

But Consey's tactics were somehow at fault, 
or he had miscalculated their relative positions, 
for while one moment, there was an almost 
simple, confiding familiarity in her manner, the 
next, some innate impulse urged her to repel 
any forward advances. She seemed to be all 
changes of humour in an hour, like an April 
day ; now it was sparkling gaiety, now comical 
gravity, then wild enthusiasm, then a sort of 
mirthful mournfulness ; as if each of these sen- 
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sations contended for mastery. And amidst all 
this, there was a mingling of coquetry, with 
simplicity, and grace, rather incomprehensible. 

A man of the world might have called her a 
clever actress. Consey, with all his boy acute- 
ness, saw, that the coquetry was assumed wil- 
fully, but that the grace and artlessness were 
natural. 

When some casual remark was made about 
her Welsh home, and her present long journey 
from it, she looked something like what we may 
fancy a fairy-changed princess would, if com- 
pelled to assume an inferior rank or form. She 
drew herself up haughtily, threw back her head, 
her throat curved, her eyes dilated, a spirit 
within seemed struggling to tell her she was not 
describing the home that ought to have been 
hers, that she ought not to be thus wandering 
with this father and cousin. But the spirit was 
dumb, and Gwenllian drooped her head, her 
eyes sank, and again she felt she was only 
Gwenny Gwynue, the poor but indulged child 
of a petty farmer on the Welsh hills. 

H 5 
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When Consey remembered these strange in- 
consistencies, he told Charley "she reminded 
him of some rare plant that can bloom to per- 
fection only in a rich soil, it may exist for a 
time in a poor one, but never shows its full 
beauty, and languishes as if conscious of its 
degraded position. Or, rather she made him 
think of one of those damsels he had met with 
in a romance^ who figures as a gypsy's grand- 
daughter, or a beggar's child, or may be a ban- 
dit's mistress, who lives no one knows where, 
is involved in all sorts of difficulties and dangers 
and suspicious circumstances, who not only pops 
up most opportunely to help all virtuous 
schemes and dispel all bad ones, but miracul- 
ously escapes from every peril, and turns out at 
last to be the long lost heiress of a noble house." 

Constantine soon discovered that there was 
a sort of telegraphic communication passing 
every now and then between the little table 
and the corner of the settle, where the cousin 
sat moodily watching the incipient flirtation 
between him and GwenlUan — the only effect of 
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such remonstrative glances, being, however, more 
wilful independence displayed by her. 

^^ That fellow never can aspire to such an one 
as she is," thought Con, " and yet she is woefiilly 
ignorant ! " 

Mr. Desborough intending to be very compli- 
mentary, had just compared her to Hebe, when 
she naively asked "if that was the name of some- 
body he knew." 

Mr. Desborough's admiration for young faces 
was evidently luring him to a forgetfulness of 
the purpose of their journey, and 'tis very pro- 
bable, had he not quite made up his mind before 
setting out, that the period of his being married 
and settled to his first love was irrevocably 
decreed, he might have persuaded himself the 
eonquest of his liberty, which he had so long 
resisted, was about to be effected by a simple, 
uneducated, unknown Welsh maiden. Of course 
had he chosen to favour her, neither the cousin 
nor Consey would have had any chance, indeed 
he rather looked on the latter as only facilitating 
his old friend's covert attempts at gallantry. 
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" See how 4she glints at me from the corners of 
her eyes," he whispered to Con, " you go on 
keeping her in chat, I see what she is up to. 
I have been used to the tricks of these 
young girls longer than you have," he added 
conceitedly a few minutes after when Gwenny 
for a moment left the table. 

A general request was now made that she 
would sing to her father's harp accompaniment, 
and after a sort of inward struggle with pride, 
she consented. 

Clasping her hands on the table before her, 
and with downcast eyes she began that beautiful 
Welsh air, " Ar hyd y Nos," and then either 
her love of music or her desire to enchant, pre- 
dominated over her timidity, and the last verse 
qame forth with a pathetic sweetness that thrilled 
to the hearts of her hearers. 

From that moment, whatever foolish vain 
notions of marring the peace of poor Gwenllian, 
by ill-judged attentions or flatteries, were ban- 
ished from the minds of both Constantine and 
Mr. Desborough. The earnest, passionate love, 
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she was capable of, if roused, was too surely indi- 
cated, and warned them against awakening 
sensations they might never intend to cherish. 
Gwenllian seemed to understand this, and en- 
shrouded herself beneath a veil of reserve the 
remainder of the evening. She spoke oftener to 
the cousin, though every word and every look 
betrayed the conviction, that, whatever his feel- 
ings towards her might be, he had not awoke the 
deep power of love slumbering in her bosom. 

"Now, boys, we must be moving," said a 
sturdy countryman, who had smoked and chatted 
with the landlord, little heeding what else went 
on around them. (Said boys being two full- 
grown boobies about thirty-years old!) 

" You'll 'spect me to go home arm in arm wi 
ye I 'spose, one on each side to keep a balance," 
continued the old man, chuckling as he saw the 
effort it required to steady themselves when they 
rose up ; " finishing off at the 'Break of Day' is 
hardly fair after having been to market." 

" Why, what do you mean ? I haven't drank 
six glasses of gin and water to-day," said the 
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sturdiest of them, " and therefore, I reckon, I am 
sober enough for a man as can sip up a dozen 
and walk home straight afterwards." 

Their loud guf-hau laughs died away in the 
distance as the landlord wished them good-night 
at the door ; then the serv^nt-girl came in to say 
that a bed-room was ready- up stairs for one 
gentleman, and the sofa prepared for the other 
in the parlour. Mr. Desborough bowed condes- 
cendingly to those who remained, while Constan- 
tine puzzled Gwenllian considerably by a de- 
claration that ^' he had not the slightest doubt but 
their souls had, some hundreds of years ago, 
inhabited other bodies that loved each other, and 
this accounted for their being so pleased at their 
unexpected meeting to-night ; " then he whispered 
'' he would fain forget her, for his faith was pledged 
to one whom in the &ce of heaven he had sworn 
to love ; but he hoped * she would never blame 
him never/ for any saucy things he had said, 
but receive him whi he L. L her home in 
the mountains, which he probably should) before 
the summer was over." 
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The expression on Gwenllian's innocent face 
betrayed her bewilderment; then a sudden 
thought seemed to arise, and she was going to 
say something very earnestly to him, but Consey 
had turned away and did not see that her eyes 
watched him with a startled interest till be was 
out of sight. 

"Now that girl fairly puzzles me,'' mused 
Con, as he crept into his sofa bed after barricad- 
ing the five doors, ^^ and when I am puzzled I 
am excited, and all things considered it is per- 
haps best for my peace of mind and £hoda 
Jackson's, that I shall see no more of this Gwenl- 
lian." 

The room being darkened with shutters, Con- 
stantiue was not aware what time it was when 
Mr. Desborough knocked at his door next morn- 
ing, saying breakfast was waiting in the kitchen, 
and the sun shining beautifully. Only a hasty 
dressing was performed, as he expected to meet 
his baggage at Higglesworth, where he could 
have all toilet requisites, and in a few minutes 
Con was seated at the breakfast table with an 
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unsatiated appetite for bacon and eggs. " No- 
thing like Spartan sauce," said he laughingly 
cutting another junk of crust from the home 
made loaf. Then the bill was paid and liberal 
gratuities bestowed, followed by a hearty hope 
from the landlord that they would come that 
way again some day. 

Gwenllian was not present, "she had break- 
fasted an hour ago," the formal landlady said. 
But there she was coming up the garden as they 
emerged from the door, lively and very rosy from 
her early stroll. She nodded smilingly, — when a 
shriek and a shake of her head showed some- 
thing had suddenly hurt or alarmed her. 

" There is a bee in my bonnet, it has flown 
into my hair I am sure," she screamed, " I feel it 
near my ear. Some one come and take it 
away." 

Consey, of course, hurried to the rescue. 

Now, whatever ridicule there may be attached 
to " a bee in a honneV^ figuratively, it is by no 
means a laughing matter literally, and Gwenllian 
thanked Constantine as tremblingly as if he had 
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saved her from some great peril when the fright- 
ened insect was at last dislodged. He evidently 
fancied he had done something deserving reward, 
for ascertaining no one was looking, he took her 
hand in his and kissed it; while she turned 
blushingly away, wondering though, perhaps, 
why he had not kissed her cheek instead. 
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CHAPTER XL 



CONSTANTINE PEPPERELL AND MR. DESBOROUGH 
FINISH THEIR WILD GOOSE CHASE, AND FIND 
IT HAS LED THEM INTO AN EMBARRASSING 
SITUATION. 



"Both are much changed, — we cannot be 
All that we once have been." 



" Well, I don't pretend to be a Sybarite, whose 
slumbers would be disturbed by a rose-leaf doubled 
under a pillow, but I certainly should have an 
objection to again sleeping on a sofa which is 
used as a depository for all the odd and uncom- 
fortable articles in the house. I have the impres- 
sion of those buttons of the landlord's trousers 
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on my hip at this present moment, and no one 
shall persuade me that mattresses are commonly 
constructed of hair brushes, stockings, curl- 
papers, or reels of cotton, besides other mysterious 
things too numerous to mention." 

" Well, be thankful you have escaped all the 
perils that beset you at the * Break of Day,' " 
replied Mr. Desborough, laughing, as he hurried 
on at a brisker place to entice the lingering 
Consey further from the spot where danger 
lurked, more in the blandishments of Gwenny 
Gwynne than , in the hardships so ruefully be- 
moaned. 

" What a fool I was never even to ask her 
where they were going !" exclaimed Con, sud- 
denly halting in the middle of the road, and 
betraying the true cause of his dejection. 

'' Come, come, Constantine," said Mr. Des- 
borough, seriously; -Met me speak a word of 
warning in time. Any further acquaintance 
between you and that girl would lead only to 
your own disgrace or guilt, and her misery. I 
acknowledge there is a sort of indescribable 
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witchery about her that a young man of your age 
might find it difficult to resist. Her face, cer- 
tainly, is matchless, and if she were a leetle 
taller I should say she would be a splendid 
woman; but, then, see how uneducated she is, 
look at her equivocal position, and think of the 
mystery the old man enveloped all his proceed- 
ings and intentions in, and how restless he 
evidently was, lest his daughter should betray 
the slightest hint of what he wanted kept secret. 
Of course you saw that the cousin was her 
lover, and that the father favoured his suit, but 
perhaps you did not perceive, as I did, that she 
was one of those women who are destined to 
have but one attachment in their life time. I 
am certain she has not yet felt this all-absorbing 
passion ; but mark me, her whole destiny in life 
will depend on its first awakening. The man she 
loves will be a god in her eyes, and as such she 
will worship him. If her afiection is propitious, 
she will be a sunbeam in the path of her husband ; 
if unrequited, if unfortunate, she will either turn 
like an enraged tigress and rend the heart of her 
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betrayer, or she will lie down meekly and die 
under her blighted hopes. I so far feel an 
interest in her that I hope her beauty and im- 
passioned nature may never tempt any heartless 
fellow to lure her towards the sunken rocks of 
treacherous love," 

Constantine walked on as fast as Mr. Des- 
borough nowj He would not seek temptation to 
do evil, and poor Gwenllian was certainly not 
the sort of girl he could take by the hand and 
introduce to his mother as a future daughter-in- 
law. True, he was very romantic, and had for 
about ten minutes indulged some Utopian notions 
about a foreign boarding-school, and the appear- 
ance a year or two hence of a bright, unknown 
star, that was to shine only for him, but then — 

*' I do not think there can be a much worse 
reflection on a death bed, than the remembrance 
of having seduced one to sin who but for us had 
been innocent," continued Mr. Desborough un- 
heeding Con's silence. " A friend of mine some 
years ago went mad, after being accosted in the 
streets one night, by a painted, haggard, gaudily- 
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dressed creature, whom he recognized as the once 
pure, beautiful girl he had enticed from her 
happy home, and then abandoned to her fate. 
The eyes that had once modestly drooped beneath 
the glance of admiration, stared boldly around 
and courted the gaze of every passer by ; and 
her lips which used to speak only the words of 
innocence, were distorted with her vehement ut- 
terance of oaths at his refusing to accompany 
her. In her half intoxicated perception, she did 
not know she spoke to the man who had brought 
all this sin and wretchedness oh her. But in 
his ears seemed to ring the words he never after 
ceased to hear, " Look at her, guilty one, 'tis thy 
dark doing." He told me of this interview ex- 
citedly a few days after, and the next I heard of 
him was his being in a lunatic asylum." 

Why Mr. Desborough related this sad incident 
to his young companion, just then, he couH not* 
perhaps have explained if asked. It might have 
been meant as a word in due season, or it might 
have been to prevent his own thoughts dwelling 
with too intense interest on the expected inter- 
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view next day with his own early love. Never 
had he alluded to the object of this romantic trip 
since his first disclosure to Consey, — perhaps he 
had shrunk from too many inquiries being made 
by him, or may be he had some awakening doubts 
of its rationality. 

And so, while yet early in the morning, they 
entered the quaint, dull little town of Higgles- 
worth, rendered still more dull lately in business 
matters, by a railway passing through it, which 
facilitated the propensity many of its inhabi- 
tants had of going to larger towns to buy bar- 
gains. 

" There certainly are some trades that place 
men in a very degrading light," said Constantino 
stopping before a draper's shop, " now just look 
at that minikin frippery fellow, exhibiting his 
taste in dressing a plate glass window in the 
amartest way. An hour hence he will be expa- 
tiating on the washing and wearing qualities of 
muslins and prints, pleating up ribbons to show 
their effect in bows, or tying neat parcels of 
gloves and stockings. For my part I * would 
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rather be a kitten and cry mew/ than serve in a 
draper's shop." 

"Yes, I think drapers, hair dressers, and 
dancing masters, ought to consider themselves a 
separate half caste sort of race," returned Mr. 
Desborough smiling. " I can recall to mind this 
moment, the affected solicitude with which I once 
saw a tall, pale faced fellow fix a flower becom- 
ingly in my sister's hair, and I have not yet 
forgotten the grimaces of my dancing master, 
when he turned out his toes, held up his head, 
and rounded his elbows, as imitative studies to 
the little girls and boys he was teaching to gli- 
sade B,nd jetty ensemble gracefully. 

True to their resolution of travelling at their 
own pace and hour, the wanderers eschewed the 
smoking locomotive, and hired a horse and gig, 
with which, owing partly to their own inclina- 
tion to turn out of the regular road to visit any 
remarkable spot, and partly to the disinclination 
the horse had to travelling at all, they did not reach 
their intended destination till towards evening. 

Here another night was spent, and next mora« 
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ing recruited in strength, renovated in hope, and 
elegantly toiletted, they condescended to avail 
themselves of a coach — the railroad was not then 
opened into Glamorganshire — to perform the 
last few miles. 

All their enthusiasm had revived, their elas- 
ticity was restored, their success was indubitable. 
Consey got so eminently excited, that he some- 
times thought the excursion must be for his own 
especial matrimonial projects instead of his 
friend's; the romance of the whole affair came 
back in full force, and when they alighted, he 
utterly repudiated Dessy's declared intention of 
walking, like a common every day visitor to the 
front entrance, instead of climbing over the rail- 
ings and prosecuting a search for their Flora in 
the gardens, amidst the flowers of which she no 
doubt dwelt. 

Two points they were unanimous on. Mr. 
Desborough was not to be announced by name, 
and Constantine as the participator of his per- 
spective happiness, was to accompany him and 
witness its fruition. 

VOL. I. I 
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Mr. Desborough's description of Glanhyfrid 
had not been very elaborate, consequent, perhaps, 
on his former visit being a rather hurried one, 
and Con was agreeably surprised to see some 
pretty park-like grounds pointed out as the abode 
of fairy Fanny. 

A large white gateway admitted them to a 
steep gravel road through a shrubbery, and then 
to a lawn, on the very summit of which was a 
square mansion, admirably situated, as Con said, 
for catching every wind that blew on one or other 
of its sides. 

There were no trees near the house, as if light 
and air were chief considerations to the inmates, 
but two or three fine old elms stood in the centre 
of the lawn, under which, sheltering themselves 
from the sun, were two cows and a few sheep, 
grouped picturesquely as we see them in land- 
scape pictures. 

"The honeysuckle arbour?" said Mr. Des- 
borough, absently, standing still to consider if 
he could enlighten Constantine as to it its situa- 
tion. " I rather fancy the gardens are at the 
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back of the house, and it was in that direction I 
found my way on the memorable occasion I men- 
tioned to you." 

"I shall be guided by circumstances," he 
added a few minutes after, in reply 1x) his inqui- 
sitive companion as to whether he intended at 
once candidly to make known to the widow the 
object of his visits or merely by way of a feeler 
use the excuse of enquiring for her welfare as an 
old friend ; *' I shall be guided by circumstances," 
he repeated more nervously as he rang the hall 
bell. 

Its clanging sound seemed to first awaken Mr* 
Desborough to the folly of his present proceed- 
ings, and if he could with any possibility have 
retreated to indulge in a little rational reflection 
he would have done so. But it was too late. 

" Mrs. Tovey Vining was at home," the servant 
said, as she showed them into a handsome draw- 
ing room. " What names should she announce." 

" An old friend," was Mr. Desborough's some- 
what ambiguous reply. 

He had just time to notice the elegant, tasteful 

I 2 
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arrangement of the room, and point to the por- 
traits of a middle aged lady and gentleman, who 
he whisperingly informed Constantine must be 
Fanny's mother and father, for he recognised an 
unmistakable likeness in the former, when the 
door opened very unceremoniously, and in 
hurried a young lady, with a roll of paper and 
music in her hand, evidently quite unconscious 
the apartment was occupied. 

Auburn ringlets, blue eyes, fair round cheeks, 
except that the dress was a half-mourning 
muslin instead of a white one, the very image 
Desborough had so faithfully pourtrayed stood 
before them. 

"Fanny! my dear Fanny! don't you re- 
member me ?" cried that highly-excited gentle- 
man, rushing across the room and seizing her 
hand. " Surely you have not quite forgotten me ?" 

The young lady looked not only unmistakably 
oblivious of any former acquaintance with the 
gentleman, but rather as if she suspected there 
must have been an escape from the nearest 
lunatic asylum. 
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"Mrs. Tovey Vining must allow me to 
apologize," murmured the bewildered Mr. Des- 
borough . 

"Oh! mamma is it you want? I will call 
her; she is in the garden with my brothers," 
and the young lady seemed as if she would be 
glad to escape with the excuse of finding her. 

" Mamma," " brothers," were the only two 
ideas that had time to knock against each other 
in Mr. Desborough's head, when the door again 
opened to admit a very fat, good-tempered looking 
woman, about five*and-forty, in widow's mourn- 
ing. 

" How much obliged I should be if any kind 
soul would just blow my brains out, it would save 
me an immense deal of mortification," thought 
the now perfectly sane Mr. Desborough, as he 
felt aware of the reality of the supremely 
absurd position he had placed himself in. 

t' I must introduce myself," he said stammer- 
ingly. " I cannot expect to be recognized after 
so many years, — Desborough, Mr. Desborough," 
bowing resignedly. 
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"Mr. Desborough!" cried a loud, cheerful 
voice, "well, I declare I did not know you. 
How are you?" 

A hearty shake of the hand accompanied 
these words ; the large blue eyes sparkled, the 
round roseate cheeks dimpled, and the fat 
shoulders shook, as the good- humoured lady 
again welcomed her old friend. 

" And this is your son, of course," said she, 
holding out her other hand to Constantine, who 
with the young lady had stared in immeasur- 
able amazement at the strange rencontre. 

Mr. Desborough blushingly declined to patron- 
ize Consey. " Well you are the last person in 
the world I should have expected to see," resumed 
the merry lady. " Fanny dear, this gentleman 
was one of my admirers before I was married to 
your father^ and I have not seen him for — let 
me see — why, between twenty and thirty years." 

Mr. Desborough came tumbling down lapidly 
from the clouds. He had been half-way to 
heaven an hour ago. 

" And now tell me what brings you into this 
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part of the world, where are you living ? Am 
I to inquire for Mrs. Desborough, or have you, 
like myself, to mourn the loss of a partner ? " 

The blooming Mrs» Tovey Vining tried to look 
disconsolate. It was a vain ejQfort. The eyes 
would sparkle, the cheeks would dimple, and do 
all she could the round plump figure wovld oscil- 
late with the unsuppressible impulse of genuine 
cheerfulness. 

Mr. Desborough half an hour ago, would have 
expatiated eloquently on the subject of blighted 
youthful affections, and the impossibility of 
another image supplanting the one first impressed 
on the heart. Now^ he briefly announced the 
fact of his never having married. 

" Never married ! " Mrs. Tovey Vining stared 
as if she could not comprehend the utility of life 
without marriage. 

" Well, well, I was very happy im my wedded 
state ; Mr. Tovey Vining was akind,good husband, 
but be is gone, poor fellow, and left me with ten 
children." 

Surely somebody was trickling cold water, or 
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dropping icicles, or hail stones down Mr. Des- 
borough's back. 

"Fanny, dear, go and bring in your little 
brothers and sisters to show to my old friend. 
I am so sorry you can't see them aZZ, for three 
are at boarding school, my second son is just 
gone to Cambridge, where he took a good stock 
of learning with him, which I am told he is very 
likely to leave behind when he quits it; and 
Tovey, my eldest, is with his regiment in India, 
getting laurels they say every day.'* 

Mrs. Tovey Vining generally spoke of her 
military son and of his prowess, as if he was 
collecting a large arboreous trophy to bring 
home. 

In rushed the four last pledges of the Vining 
union, who evidently looked at Mr. Desborough 
as some natural curiosity, to examine which they 
had been inveigled from their play by Sister 
Fanny. 

If one of the pyramids were to crumple up 
and tumble in atoms 'on the sand, it would not 
cause more consternation to those who beheld if, 
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than did this descent of miniature Fannies and 
Toveys at the feet of Mr. Desborough. They 
clustered about him, — they twined and pressed 
round him like a party of juvenile boas. 

He was a^ defenceless as a lobster that had 
just cast his shell. At last, the youngest, a little 
roley-poley thing of three years, having counted 
Mr. Desborough's fingers twice over and found 
they corresponded in number with her own, 
climbed up on his knee, when she whispered 
confidentially to him, that ^^ his nose was a very 
ugly one." 

What of Constantine during those few em- 
barrassing minutes? He had stood near the 
window absorbed in a conglomerated retrospec- 
tion of the past, in which he and Dessy had 
clearly played their parts as a couple of fools. 
They had both been guilty of a most absurd 
anachronism. Their supermundane aberration 
had led them into a cul de sac^ that would 
require all their united savoirfaire to extricate 
themselves from. He pitied Desborough. He 

was certainly labouring under difficulties, and it 

I 6 
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behoved him as a faithful ally, to rescue him or 
at any rate to prevent his floundering deeper 
into the bog than his wilful blindness had hitherto 
led him. 

" The greatness of the peril justifies the mean- 
ness of the subterfuge/' he persuaded himself, 
and by the time there was a little lull in the 
gabbling clatter, Con heard his own voice unfal- 
teringly uttering the most hyperbolical assertions 
as to the ^^ matter of business,'^ that had led 
them into Wales, and the sudden recollection of 
Mr. Desborough that Mrs. Tovey Vining lived 
in the neighbourhood, and of their going a little out 
of their way to call and see-her and h6r family," 

Constantine's introduction of his right name 
had been followed by an announcement of the 
profession he belonged to, so the *' matter of 
business," passed unchallenged. 

" Well, now you are here, you will spend the 
day of course ; we dine at three because of the 
children. Fanny, dear, go and tell cook." 

A wink, suggestive of company alterations in 
the bill of fare, accompanied these words. 
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" Dear me, it seems but last week you and I 
spent that pleasant three months in Devonshire 
and now here am I with a grown np daughter 
talking of lovers and getting married. She is 
not twenty yet, and I tell her 'tis nonsense in 
such a chit as she is," 

Mrs. Tovey Vining forgot she was two years 
younger when she refused Mr. Desborough and 
accepted her cousin Tovey. 

"Now do come out and see the grounds, 
though they are in very different order: to what 
they were when poor Mr. Tovey Vining was 
living. Women can't attend to these things so 
well as men can." «t 

Not a spark of coquetry or insinuative en- 
couragement was in the honest heart of Mrs. 
Yining as she made what in some women might 
have been considered an equivocal suggestive 
under the circumstances. Setting her ten 
children and the memory of Mr. Tovey Vining, 
out of the question, she was only thinking what 
a stiff, wrinkled prim old bachelor, her once ad- 
mired, ambrosial curled, elastic figured John 
Desborough, had become in twenty-five years. 
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He did not at all remind her of '* the light of 
other days." To be sure there was still the 
Roman nose and the high forehead she had once 
thought so patrician, only a crow had walked 
over them since and left his footprints there. 

Fanny the younger joined them in the garden 
and showed her proficiency in the science of at- 
traction by accepting Constantine's attentions 
with all the equanimity of conscious irresistible 
power, while her mother pointed out a great 
many alterations and improvements made by 
dear Mr. Tovey Vining, and Mr. Desborough 
having by this time perfectly recovered from his 
obmutescence, acquiesced im^her opinion of the 
admirable adaptation of the place for children. 
At last he was so far recovered from his tem- 
porary insanity as to facetiously request a sight 
of the bower where he had made her an offer and 
been rejected. 

"Fanny dear, do come and show Mr. Des- 
borough where the bower was that I told you 
the love story about," cried the merry voice 
of the disenchantress, accompanied by a sly 
wink« 
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Fanny pouted and blushed, and wondered 
whether she should ever in after years alhide 
thus jestingly to any of the love passages in her 
life, preceded them down a winding gravel walk, 
and pointed to a square building of one story, 
from the open door of which issued a powerful 
smell of hot soap suds. 

" The trellis work rotted away, and the rosea 
died," said Mrs. Vining stooping to pick up a 
dropped clothes peg, " and when our family in- 
creased we found washing in the house very in- 
convenient, so cook thought this was a good site 
for a laundry, especially as the meadow where 
we dry the clothes i« just at the back." 

AH things sublunar must perish, why then ex- 
pect honeysuckle arbours to be immortal ? 

That sight completed Mr. Desborough's cure, 
and he made some very convulsive joke about 
love's young dream; a black joke though, Consey 
could not help thinking it was. 

He looked at them both as they stood there 
side by side, and do all he could, imagination 
would not assist in picturing those two middle- 
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aged people, as once youthful, romantic lovers. 
She, too, with grown up sons and daughters! 
what could old Dessy have been dreaming of, to 
overlook such a possibilitj in the lapse of time? 

Constantine's thoughts were too occupied with 
the bewitching Gwenllian Gwynne to think much 
about Fanny Yining, pretty girl though she was, 
so he cared not how soon their unpropitious visit 
to Glanhyfrid terminated. He would not have 
liked to desert the capital dinner, however, that 
they found waiting when they returned to the 
house, and though for a moment Mr. Desborough 
was somewhat startled by one of the young boas 
pointing but to him an immense family picture 
in the dining room, in which Mrs. Tovey Vining, 
like the famous statue of the Nile, was repre- 
sented with the proofs of her fertility around 
her, yet he soon seemed to have thoroughly re- 
covered his good appetite and his good spirits. 

Perhaps if the comely, lighthearted lady 
could have known how near she had been to 
having a second husband, she might not so un- 
embarrassedly have wished her visitors good bye ; 
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and very sure am I^ that bad she gaessed the in* 
tentions of her old sweetheart when he . entered 
the house, she would not so cordially and press* 
ingly have given him die hearty invitation ^^to 
visit her again some day/' which she did when 
he left it. 

A few mock indi^rent remarks passed between 
Consey and Mr. Desborough on their way back 
to the hotel they had so buoyantly left in the 
morning, for though each longed to express his 
oWn feelings, and pretty weU guessed his com- 
panion's, yet neither liked to make a direct con- 
iessipn of them. 

Ferhaps few circumstances are more depressing 
than returning from a jourtiey in which all the 
bright hopes and anticipations with which it was 
undertaken had^ been utterly crashed and disap- 
pointed. It might be Mr. Desborough's thoughts 
were somewhat in this direction, for after along 
pause he said rather dejectedly, — 

^^ After all, disappointments are blessings in 
disguise, for when we have fervently wished for 
some gratification and grieved when it was with- 
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held, we have afterwards seen, that had it been 
granted, it would have proved a source of the 
greatest misery. I am looking at my defeated 
hopes in this light, and so ridiculous do mj late 
adventures now seem, that I should wish them 
consigned to utter oblivion. You understand 
me. In alluding to our present little trip, our 
visit to Glanhyfrid may be allowed to retain the 
colouring in which we represented it to Mrs. 
Tovey Vining. The ' o'er true tale,' will serve 
for a secret laugh between you and me when we 
recall it to each other's memory." 

Now confidence was Consey's strong point. 
Put faith in him, and he was, as he expressed it, 
ready to go to the uttermost parts of the earth 
to prove his friendship for you. 

To tell the truth he was rather pleased at the 
termination of old Bessy's matrimonial projects, 
he did not think any change would be for the 
better, and he hoped Mrs. Tovey Vining and her 
numerous progeny would be able to take care 
of themselves without requiring his best friend 
as their guardian. 
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By the twentieth, Constantine Pepperell was 
again seated at his desk in Mr. Pinchard's ofBce, 
so magniloquent in his description of Gwenllian, 
that he almost forgot to allude to the day he 
spent with the Tovey Yinings at Glanhyfrid. 

And thus ended The Sentimental Journey. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CONSTANTINE SHUFFLES, CUTS, AND TURNS A 

KNAVE. 



" Oh there are some 
Can trifle in cold vanity, and all 
The warm souPs precions throbs^ to whom it is 
A triampli that, fond devoted heart 
Is breaking for them." 

Li» Mt* Li» 



About a fortnight after his return, Constantine 
was going with Charley to spend the evening at 
some friends of the Jacksons, where Rhoda was 
expected in all her beauty and full dress. 

Arm in arm they proceeded in their glory of 
black coats and white neck ties, feeling confident, 
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that however brilliant her display of beaux 
might be, Mrs. Duckworth would see them all 
eclipsed when their incomparable selves ap- 
peared. 

" Through the square will be a nearer cut," 
suggested Charley turning into the part distin- 
guished by such an appellation. 

Opposite the centre and largest house on the 
side they were walking, was collected a crowd 
forming a sort of circle round what appeared to 
be some more than usual attractive display of 
itinerant talent, to judge from the eager attempts 
of the outer row of the audience to get a nearer 
view, while some few of a better class seemed 
satisfied with the gratification of one sense alone, 
and leant silently against the railings of the 
nearest house, annoyed only when now and then 
a&y movement in the crowd, prevented their 
hearing every note of the voice whose tones they 
were so enchanted with. r 

In the space left in the centre, stood a young 
Welsh girl, dressed in the costume of her country, 
singing her native airs in their own touch ingly 
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expressive language. An elderly man accom- 
panied her on a harp. 

Full, rich and clear, came the sweet voice of 
the songstress, except when she seemed momen- 
tarily to become conscious of the conspicuous 
and mean position she was in, then the notes 
faltered, the lips threatened to close in proud 
defiance, and her eyes turned with a deprecating 
as well as inquiring look on her companion. At 
these indications of her displeasure he whispered 
a word or two behind the pillar of his harp, 
and the eyes of the singer would again flash and 
raise themselves to the drawing-room windows 
of the house before which she stood. 

In one of those windows sat a very elegantly- 
dressed, handsome woman, and leaning thought- 
fully over the back of her chair, was a tall, 
haughty 'bearing, middle-aged man, whose fea- 
tures look to have been too long accustomed to 
control, to betsay the slightest indication either 
of joy or sorrow. Many in the crowd below 
knew this, and rather marvelled at the interest 
he, the aristocratic Mr. Earnshaw, appeared to 
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take in a couple of street musicians. More would 
they have wondered had they watched him at- 
tentively, and seen the flush that spread over 
his usually expressionless face, when the girl by 
direction of the harpist, commenced the Welsh 
song, " Nos Galen." He bit his straight, thin lips, 
then compressed them tightly, as if afraid even 
they, schooled as they had been, might give vent 
to an exclamation betraying his inward emotions. 
Then he became so absent, and was so utterly 
forgetful or indifferent to what had just before 
excited his notice, that the lady turned and 
tapped his arm with the book she held, to call 
his attention to the necessity of rewarding the 
performers who had amused him. 

" Money! Am I to give her money?" he said 
impetuously. "Oh! ah, yes to be sure," he added, 
recollecting himself. "Will a shilling be enough 
do you think?" And he threw out the coin, 
which fell at the girl's feet. She seemed waiting 
for the man to pick it up, but one of his mys- 
terious whispers again made her obedient to his 
request, and she stooped and took it from the 
ground. 
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The bye-standers were two intent admiring the 
lovely face of the singer, to heed her companion, 
or they would have seen the glance of triumph 
and malice the old man cast on the imperious 
gentleman in the drawing-room window, at this 
action of hers. 

Seemingly, the girl's curiosity at last overcame 
her repugnance to attract admiration, for she, 
too, looked up at the window with one quick, 
flashing glance, and as she met the dark, sted- 
fast eyes of him who stood so eagerly, so intently 
watching her, he suddenly closed them, as if to 
recall some long-forgotten dream. 

" Good heavens, Charley, 'tis she," had been 
Constantine's vehement exclamation, as they 
drew near. " 'Tis Gwenllian — 'tis my beautiful 
Welsh seraph ! " 

"Why, I thought you fancied her a little moun- 
tain flower, born to blush unseen," was Charley's 
disparaging remark ; " a gem of purest ray se- 
rene," and so forth. 

" I cannot make it out," returned Con in a 
musing tone. " Keep here, behind the mob, I 
don't want them to see me." 
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*' We met, 'twas in a crowd, and I thoaght be wonld shun me," 

sang Charley, in subdued notes, as he obeyed 
and followed his eccentric friend to a position 
where they could see and hear unobserved. 

None of the bye-play just alluded to was there- 
fore noticed by Ccnstantine; he was too entirely 
absorbed in the contemplation of Gwenllian, and 
too puzzled in trying to unravel the mystery she 
certainly was enveloped in. There were mani- 
festly no signs of poverty about her or her father 
when he had met them at the " Break of Day." 
Gwynne spoke of their farm-home as belonging 
to him; and even now, though Gwynne's dress 
was fashioned strictly in the style of her country- 
women, yet the materials were evidently of a 
finer, more expensive texture than one would be 
likely to see on a Welsh girl in her native home. 
Besides, Constantine's Glamorganshire trip had 
enlightened his preconceived notion of check 
Welsh flannel skirts and jackets, broidered caps, 
and high-crowned hats, being the every-day-seen 
costume of Cambria's daughters. 

Why, then, had Gwenllian come amongst the 
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English so conspicuously attired, and so degra- 
dingly employed! 

The crowd was dispersing; the old man had 
shouldered his harp ; Gwenny kept close by his 
side; and they disappeared down a narrow street 
leading out of the square. Constantine took his 
friend's arm, and they continued their walk in an 
opposite direction. 

" Well, I always think it must be very galling 
to the feelings getting your living by amusing 
yourfellow-creatures," said Charley, trying to start 
some observation likely to draw a remark from 
the silent Consey. " ' T would be a check rather 
than a spur to my exertions, knowing I was at 
the mercy of the good or bad humours of my 
audience." 

" What a confounded fool you are, Charley," 
exclaimed Constantine, suddenly wheeling round, 
" why I meant to have followed them." 

'' And not get to Mrs. Duckworth's till all the 
best girls are engaged." 

" You can go," said Constantine, shaking off 
his friend's arm, feeling savagely ill-tempered. 
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The cooler and better controlled Charley made 
no other reply than offering the rejected arm 
again, and retracing their way back through the 
square. 

Up one street, down another, listening at 
corners, making enquiries, all unsuccessful — no 
singer, no harpist was to be seen or heard. It 
was growing dusk, too, so their search would very 
likely be in vain. With a sigh and a few mut- 
tered self-condemnations, Consey consented to 
return and take the consolation offered him at 
Mrs. Duckworth's. He flirted more recklessly 
than ever with Khoda — even made a vague, in- 
coherent, half-jesting, half-serious declaration of 
love to her, and then reproached her as the cause 
of that once memorable night's disgrace and dis- 
asters, from her not coming out to be his guardian 
angel, aiid safe-guard, as he hoped she would be 
from henceforth. 

^^ I would gladly give half my future life to 
know if you love me, Rhoda," said Consey reck- 
lessly. 

" Oh, don't say so,'* pleaded she archly, blush- 
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ting and turning away her head, ^^ I should not 
dike to be left a young widow." 

" Wouldn't you like to be my wife, Rhoda?" 

*^ I am afraid I should not be sufficiently sen- 
sible of the honour," retorted Rhoda, with mock- 
humility. 

'* Well, I can only tell you, my heart has been 
beating with love for you ever since I knew you, 
^nd as statistical physicians say that every heart 
gives five thousand throbs to the hour, you may 
pretty well guess at the immense amount of love 
I have got laid up for you already." 

" Quite enough for a decided heart complaint," 
said she. 

^^ Depend on it those are the happiest unions 

where the aflFection has begun in childhood," con- 

' tinned Constantine, insanely, ^^ tastes and ideas 

become so moulded that neither knows which 

was the original instigator of them." 

" But ray theory is, * Who ever loved that 
loved not at first sight?'" ai^ed Rhoda per- 
versely, 

" Like most women's theories^ 'tis incorrect," 
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returned Consey, maliciously, " I don't believe in 
love at sight. There may be admiration at firrt 
sight, passion at first sight, but depend on it 
there is no such thing, properly speaking, as love 
at first sight; and if there were, 'twould be a 
very fragile basis to found a fidelity on, w^hich is 
to last for life. No, Rhoda, the most durable at- 
tachments are those which creep on us unawares, 
and of which we are scarcely conscious till they 
are too firmly fixed to be eradicated." 

" You think it is much better to discover a 
new charm every day, than to be left in dark- 
ness after the first blazing flash of captivation." 

Constantine might with truth have told his 
fair partner, that to personate perfection she must 
remain as she was. He saw she was the beauty 
of the party, and that the animation she now 
disj)layed had been the only charm wanting to 
her fair face. This was understood to be Rhoda's 
fiir&t appearance in public, the first large party 
sijice her seventeenth birthday, when her mamma, 
copying the regies o{ higher circles, had declared 
her daughter out 
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Very flowery were the paths hitherto tripped 
over by the pretty, lighted-hearted Rhoda ; and 
very bright was the sun that shone over her head. 
Alas ! rough places and shadows were coming into 
sight, and she began to tread on the one, and feel 
the other falling over her, from that first ball at 
Mrs. Duckworth's. 

The debut of a pretty girl always reminds me 
of a ship launching off into the clear calm water. 
Colours flying, music playing, gay people looking 
on. Neither recks of the storms and battles 
by which she may be assailed when the reality of 
her career begins: and, who thinks of the 
wreck of heart or bark, in that moment of 
triumph ? 

" Only a street-singer after all ! " thought 
Constantine, that night as he lay on his bed 
vainly courting slumber, as novelists are fond of 
calling trying to go to sleep and cannot. ^^ I am 
glad of my disenchantment. Some day, 1 sup- 
pose she will come singing outside old Pinchard's 
bouse, and seem bewitchingly confused at my 
throwing some coppers to her. How very lovely 
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Khoda looked to-night, so fair, so graceful, so 
lady-like. Ah,, there is the charm — we may be 
beguiled for a time by the beauty or fascinations 
of one in a low rank, but the easy dignity we 
have been accustomed to is wanting. Gwenllian 
Gwynne, is beautiful I own; but is she low bred? 
Pshaw, I won't think anything more of her," was 
Constantino's last thought as he shut his eyes 
that night. *' I won't think anything more about 
her," was his first thought when he opened them 
next morning after dreaming of no one but her. 

" I shall tell Charley I am all but engaged to 
his sister, and bid his heart rejoice in the plea- 
sant prospect which a few years will see realized. 
I wonder whether old Dessy has seen Gwenl- 
lian?" 

By the time Constantino Pepperell finished 
dressing, he had quite convinced himself there 
were few more discreet fellows in Dullminster 
than he, and registered a vow, amidst other 
mental memoranda, to resist the charms of such 
a syren as Gwenny Gwynne. 

Now, only just make up your mind, quietly 
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and decidedly, to be more than usually prudent, 
and see if some inevitable impulse, like a juggling 
trick, does not turn you round and make you act 
in a more especially absurd manner than you 
could possibly have believed yourself capable of. 

Two evenings after Mrs. Duckworth's party, 
Constantine, led, perhaps, involuntai'ily by hh 
thoughts, which had wandered much oftener to 
Gwenllian than he was aware of, drew near to 
the square where he had so unexpectedly met her. 

He turned the corner in a very abstracted 
mood, when lo ! did his ears deceive him ? Was 
that her voice — and the crowd collected opposite 
the same house as before I 

Constantine had not calculated on this. It was 
strange he should thus meet her again 

"Fate has something to do with it," thought 
he. Consey Pepperell was like many others ; he 
would not probably have contemplated running 
wilfully into any folly or vice, but when the 
temptation came near, invited him, whispered 
there was no escape, he felt unable to resist, and 
^)ecarae a willing victim. 
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This time he did not shun Gwenllian's recog- 
nition ; he rather felt curious to see whether she 
remembered him. As he crossed towards the 
pavement, he looked up at Mr. Earnshaw's win- 
dow, and saw him standing there, with his 
arms folded over his breast^ as if in such absorbed 
attention of the beautiful singer below, that he 
heeded not whether he himself attracted tha 
notice of the vulgar people who surrounded her. 

Constantine knew Mr. Earnshaw well by sights 
and knew also that no man in DuUminster prided 
himself more on rigid uprightness and strict mo* 
rality of conduct than that c6ld, imperious one 
did. The bare supposition of a deteriorating 
whisper would have caused him more pain than 
a bodily injury. His wife was as cold and super- 
cilious as he, and each being the last repre- 
sentative of rich and noble families, the only 
little bit of depreciating commiseration his dear 
friends could comfort themselves with expressing 
behind his back was, his having no offspring to 
inherit their united wealth and honours; his 
greatest enemy could pierce him with no more 
poisoned arrow than calling him childless. 
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No one, not even Consey, would dare attribute 
any sinister reason for Mr. Earnshaw's earnestly 
fixed gaze on a street singer, than his admira- 
tion of her voice. 

" They have heard he is rich, and fond of 
music," thought Con rather disgustfully, as he 
drew near, " that accounts for her coming here 
again." 

A little opening was now made in the crowd, 
and Constantine's tall figure towered above the 
inner circle of listeners. What his intention 
actually was, he could hardly have told you, for 
everything was ever done by him on the impulse 
of the moment. If it was right, all well and 
good, and he was sure first thoughts were best. 
If ill, nothing more was to be cared about it; 
what was wrong got mended, and mellowed by 
time. Gwenllian had just commenced " Ar hyd 
y Nos," to which all were breathlessly attentive, 
when suddenly her eyes rested on their fellow - 
lodger at the roadside. There came a pause in 
the middle of a line, even as if a note was arrested 
in the Sivelling, melodious cadence, the old man 
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struck a chord impatiently — repeated it — still 
the open lips of the songstress were mute. Again 
the dark, lustrous eyes were raised imploringly, 
wildly, and then turned slowly, as if awakening 
from sleep, on the motley group around her. 

And the wild, impassioned nature seemed to 
burst all bonds assunder ; she cared not for that 
assembly of strangers; they knew her not; but 
there was one before whom she would fain have 
appeared in the brightest and fairest light that 
her true station could shed around her, instead 
of being overshadowed by this mist which she 
knew must give him a false impression of her. 

How saw he her now? What must he think 
of her? What others thought Gwenllian cared not 
as she covered her face with her hands, bowed 
her head, and gave way to sobs and tears. 

There was an universal movement and ex- 
pression of pity. " Poor thing, she was ill, she 
was tired." Her father looked amazed, vexed, 
as she turned and leaned her head against the 
pillar of the harp, but there was fondness in the 
tones and words with which he tried to soothe 
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her. At that moment the drawing-room window 
was thrown open and a shower of silver fell at 
Gwenllian's feet. 

The sound roused her^ and holding up her 
head defiantly she stamped passionately on the 
money. "Never, never, again," one of the 
bye-standers heard her utter vehemently, as the 
man stooped to pick it up. 

" I shall not require it of you my darling, 
you have done your part." 

" They are going home," said a boy close to 
Constantine, "they wan't sing no where else I 
know, I followed them the other evening and 
they never went no where else after here." 

This time Constantine kept them in sight, 
determined to see where Gwenllian's home in thai 
town was. Once she turned round and he 
fancied her face brightened as she caught a 
glimpse of him at a little distance. 

"I owe her some sort of consolation, for i 
am sure I Was the cause of her agitation, and 
I own to a great curiosity about her, of course 
she wondered to see me here^ for I nevdr told hot' 
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where I lived. I am glad that quiz Charley is 
not with me." 

Into a small but respectable private house, 
quite on the outskirts of the town, Consey 
watched them, and this more than ever con- 
vinced him that poverty was not the reason for 
this exhibition of Gwenllian's talent and beauty. 
Had they entered a low public house or some 
resort of tramps, he would have turned back 
and felt infinitely disgusted with the whole affair. 
But there was a veil of mystery over the ad- 
venture, and what young man of his age but 
would strive to penetrate it when he knew a 
beautiful girl was hidden behind its folds. 

Constantine passed the house and lingered a 
moment in the lane beyond, uncertain on what 
pretence he could present himself before old 
Gwynne. He had just framed a very respect^ 
ble speech in which he intended to refer, quite 
casually, to their former meeting at " The Break 
of Day," when he saw him come out and turn 
towards the town. Before he was out of sight 
his daughter had received a visitor. 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 



A WILD ROSE FROM T-FRO MORGAIiWG.* 



** Wliat thoogh upon her speech there hang 

The accents of the mountain tongue, 
Thoee ttlver sounds, go soft, so dear, 

The lister held his hnath to hear." 

Ladg of tkt Late, 



When Constantine PeppereD entered the little 
parlour, he half expected Gwenllian would throw 
herself into his arms, and finish shedding on his 
shoulder the tears she had checked on her way 
home. He did not affect stern stoicism, or 
hyperborean reserve, and all that sort of thing; 

* The irale of Glameiian. 
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SO if a pretty girl sought consolation and com- 
forting from him, she should not seek in vain. 

To his surprise however the agitation was all 
on his own side. 

Mevanwy Vechan could not have received 
Howel ab Einion Lygliw, with a more haughty 
demeanour than Gwenny Gwynne did Constan- 
tine Pepperell. 

" I did not expect to have met you again cer- 
tainly/' said she in answer to his rather flurried 
announcement of his surprise, delight, &c. 
" Though only an uneducated girl from the Welsh 
mountains, you must give me credit for some 
natural pride and mortification at being recog- 
nised by any one in so public, so doubtful a 
character. I do not know why I should care to 
disabuse your mind from any false opinions you 
may have formed of me, but I do wish you to be- 
lieve, that in obeying a strange command of my 
father's, I have submitted to his will blindly, and 
with the greatest repugnance." 

"You could only have a good motive I am 
sure," said Constantine, encouragingly. 
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" Even if I knew all his secret, I dare not, and 
would not betray it," she continued ; ** but I am 
glad I have this opportunity of telling yon I never 
sang thus publicly, but twice, each time at the 
same place, and, to-night, he has solemnly pro- 
mised me never to ask or require so great a sacri- 
fice from me again.'' 

All this was said by Gwenllian, as if she were 
some persecuted, noble, damsel of an old romance, 
required to undergo an unmerited punishment, 
or penance for another's offence. 

Consey mentally confessed to being quite per- 
plexed and rather abashed by this address. 

** But you do not leave here immediately I 
hope," insinuated he, looking ardently at her as 
she sat on the little chintz-covered sofa, 

*' I fear not," she replied blushing; — it might 
be at the falsehood of her expression, or at his 
earnest gaze. ** Oh, I long to get back to my own 
home," she exclaimed a moment after, ^' wh^^ 
those who see me know me as I am, devoid of aH 
these false appearances and mummeries." 

'^ The days of enchantment are gone by/' 
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thought Consey, " else would I think she was, 
like Cinderella, only waiting for the tap of her 
godmother's wand to convert her into a bride fit 
for a prince." 

" There, I make my own butter, feed my own 
chickens, gallop about on my own pony, or walk 
on the hills," said she, tapping lie floor with a 
little foot, not much suited,, as Constantine 
thought, for such rough work as climbing Welsh 
ttiountains. 

The halo had vanished. Gwenny was only a 
pretty wild rose after all. 

But that wild rose had inore alluring piquancy, 
than a whole bouquet of costly exotics or hot- 
house-reared flowers, fot one of Constantino's 
temperament. . . 

He forgot Rhoda's gentle and refined manners, 
derided her Parisian education, felt a withering 
contempt for all the artificially cultivated misses 
of good society, and maugre the farturhouse ac- 
CofQplishisents^ and her ignorance, of mythology, 
— wished he had a crown or ^ cotonet to humbly 
e&treat Qwenllian's acceptance of. 
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" Who does she inherit her dignity and grace 
from," pondered Constantine, as some change in 
their conversation again called forth such lofty 
sentiments from Gwenllian as had surprised him 
even at their first meeting. " What a brilliant 
creature she would be had she been placed in a 
different sphere. As it is though, she is a beguiling 
Peri that I would not much mind being shut out 
of Paradise with." 

" I may come and see you again, may I not," 
asked Consey, when some remark from Gwenllian 
showed hira she wished his visit to terminate. 

"I think not," returned she, while a little 
impulsive rising of her bosom and deepening 
colour on her cheeks betokened ber consciousness 
of danger in such interviews. 

Of course this betrayal of weakness stimulated 
Constantine to urge his request with more eager 
avidity. 

" Yes, let me come — some day — once more — 
there is so much I want to hear about your Welsh 
liome, and the life you lead there." 

Then Gwenllian played the coquette, "she could 
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not say, she did not want to see him, her father 
might not like his coming ; " and she folded her 
little hands lightly one on the other as they lay 
in her lap, and raised her large soft eyes to his 
face for a moment, and then let the long lashes 
fall over them, and pouted her curved lip when 
she found he did not instantly over-rule her 
objections. 

Constantine thought he could have watched 
her thus for ever, and would only feel any desire 
to move, that he might open his arms and bid her 
come and nestle within them. 

She held out one hand with almost a childish 
gesture, Constantine hung over her irresolutely, 
and his heart beat as it never had in the pre- 
sence of Ehoda Jackson. He meant to have put 
his other arm round her and imprinted a fervent 
kiss on her cheek, but Gwenllian looked up at 
that moment with so much trustful simplicity, 
and such pure confidence, that he controlled his 
impulsive desire, and pressing her hand warmly 
bade her good-night. 

Again and again he went to visit Gwenllian 
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Gwynne, who, every day, with apparent nncon- 
sciousness, captiyated Constantine more. She 
had thrown aside her Welsh costume^ and now 
dressed with all the neatness and good taste of a 
girl in higher rank than he gave her credit for 
belonging to. Old Gwynne was often present at 
these visits, and though he never attempted to 
exercise any control over his daughter, yet he 
shewed unmistakably his repugnance to them. 
Gwenllian, too, was less communicative about the 
past than he anticipated. The beautiful little 
crystalized structure of romance that Consey had 
erected, was crumbling away. He had half ex- 
p^ted. Gwenny would one day tell him she was 
high and nobly bom, and owned half-a-dozen of 
the ruined castles on the borders of her native 
land — that old Gwynne was only a retainer of 
her father's, and that she, for some mad-cap whim, 
had made a vow to cofr»e and pass for a street- 
singer amongst the Saesons^ by whom her ances- 
tors had been subjugated. 

Nothing of the sort was revealed, however. 
She knew of no home but their hill farm, she 
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could not remember much about her mother, but 
always retained the impression of her having 
been fonder of cousin Vaughan than of her. 
Cousin Vaughan, she believed was an orphan, 
and had always lived with them, and her father 
wished her to marry him. This was the only 
point he was cross and obstinate on, and the 
only cause of contradiction she and hei^ father 
had. 

" Except — " Gwenllian paused a moment and 
then hurriedly added, "except this strange 
journey into England. He told me that Mr. 
Earnshaw once saw ray mother, when, as a young 
girl she played the harp and sang at one of the 
Eisteddfods. She had a great talent for music 
and singing. You do not know what Eisteddfods 
are," said Gwenllian, seeing Constantine's puzzled 
look ; " they are meetings held in some of the 
principal towns in Wales, where the best musi- 
cians and singers, and poets, contend for prizes. 
I believe they are chiefly kept up for the encour- 
agement of Welsh poetry and music. Most of 
the harpists compose their own variations to old 
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favourite airs. They say the PenniUion singing 
is after the maniier of, the ancient bards. I 
cannot explain it all to you, but my mother 
gained one of the chief prizes, and was much 
noticed for her beauty. Mr. Earnshaw, who 
was visiting some friends in Glamorganshire, 
was present, and fell in love with her, and he 
being different to those she generally associated 
with, won her heart. My father says he was 
merely trifling with her, and that he went away 
and left her very miserable." 

" He must have been a heartless fellow," said 
Con, severely. 

" Afterwards, I suppose, she married my father, 
and though I never remember to have heard him 
mention Mr. Earnshaw's name till about a month 
ago, he says he has never forgiven him for his 
heartlessness, and that he had always formed the 
resolution of bringing me before him dressed as 
my mother was at the Eisteddfod, and sing- 
ing her songs^ to recall her to his memory. 
I rather liked the idea and the trip altogether," 
continued Gwenllian, laughing. ''I thought 
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no one could possibly know me — and — and here 
I am. But father seems to have got very rest- 
less and irritable, and is impatient about cousin 
Owen's arrival; he came no farther than 
Gloucester with us, for he is at the Merthyr 
Tydfil works, and could not be spared. Now he 
is to have a longer holiday." 

" A queer rambling story after all," thought 
Consey, as he walked home, " the old man seems 
to have some revengeful propensities, however, 
so I must take care I don't play the part of a 
second Mr. Earnshaw. I can see Gwenllian be- 
lieves her father's statement, I cannot say / do 
altogether, but 'tis no business of mine." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CONSTAKTINE PLATS A KEGSXESS GAME. 
A NEW WAY OF LAYING AN UNQUIET SPIRIT. 

** I loved her — nay, adored — 
But these are words that all can use." 

The Jacksons were gone oflp to the seaside. Even 
Charley was luxuriating in cold salt water baths, 
and riding over downs and along the edges of 
cliffs. Rhoda would fain have devoted an hour 
every day to writing to Constantine Pepperell, 
had that rather heedless swain- requested her, 
but as he did not, and her young lady pride for- 
bade her opening a correspondence, she solaced 
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herself with thinking of him from morning till 
night, and dreaming of him from night till morn- 
ing, and lamenting with brother Charley, as they 
wandered " by the sad sea waves," that old 
Pinchard found it necessary to. keep one of his 
clerks in the office, instead of allowing him to 
accept the invitation given by papa and mama, 
to come with them. 

(Query, whether the captive clerk would so 
have availed himself of his liberty had it been 
granted). 

All he thought of was getting over the hours 
that intervened between each meeting with 
Gwenllian as expeditiously and as indiflferently 
as possible. His regret at not possessing the at- 
tribute of ubiquity was intense. When he was not 
with her he felt low spirited, moody, unstrung 
he called it, and was continually going without 
bis dinner or tea, in order to devote the time 
that would have been occupied in taking these 
meals, exclusively to Gwenllian, who he had 
perhaps promised to sit and read to, or take out 
pn some romantic love*lane walk. 
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Once or twice he got up very early in the 
morning to meet her, and on one yery broiling 
hot Sunday, he came in from Montclaire, on pur- 
pose to take her to hear the singing at the 
Catholic Chapel. But what were all these 
sacrifices, if Gwenny rewarded him with one of 
her entrancing smiles ! 

When men are in pursuit of the object of their 
love, they neither spare nor speculate on any 
trouble or expense the enterprize costs them. 
But once won, they make a sort of debtor and 
creditor account, casting up long columns of 
figures, and generally ending by feeling, and 
perhaps declaring, she was not worth half the 
amount of hope and fear, time and anxiety, ex- 
pended in the attainment of her. 

Constantine called rather later than usual one 
evening, and Gwenllian, who had given up ex- 
pecting him, had on her bonnet and shawl to 
go, as she told him, with a message from her 
father to an old woman they knew some years 
ago in Wales, but who had settled at Dullmin- 
ster. She seemed a little piqued at Constantino's 
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tardy arrival, and made no offer of relinquishing 
her visit; she did not forbid his accompanying 
her, however, and he walked by her side down 
one or two back streets leading to another part 
of the town. 

" Are you coming in, too ?" said she, with an 

arch smile, as he followed her into the narrow 

« 

passage. 

" Any where with you," was the whispered 
reply. 

The woman looked as if she expected Gwenllian, 
but was puzzled at the presence of her companion, 
and muttered something about " old times over 
again." She was a widow, near fifty, probably, 
and unmistakably Welsh ; for though she had lived 
some years, as she told them, in DuUminster, yet 
all the quaint idioms, and shrewd gravity of her 
native home, were still easily discernable. 

" Father told me to say he will be sure to 
come and see you to-morrow," said Gwenllian, 
sitting down on a little stool, that Mr. Pepperell 
might take the only unoccupied chair. " He 
could not come to-day." 

VOL. I. L 
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" Ah, fy anwyl ferch* your father is puzzling 
himself with a whim that he will find some diffi- 
culty in gratifying, to my thinking/' said Mrs. 
Morgan, shaking her head mysteriously; ^^he 
thinks to trap others, but to my mind he will 
only trap himself." 

Gwenllian looked for once as if she wished 
Constantine's absence, that she might question 
the woman on her strange hint, but her father's 
affairs, let them be what they might, must not 
be canvassed before a stranger. 

^^ You can tell him from me, that he had better 
not waste any more time, or indeed to goodness, 
he will find things won't turn out as he expects ; 
I shall feel loth about interfering if it has an 
untoward beginning." 

" Well, I don't know anything of your plans 
or plottings," said Gwenllian, trying to look in- 
different. " Father and you can talk it all over 
to-morrow." 

" Ah, the lamb never suspects why it is carried 

* M7 dear girl* 
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SO tenderly to the slaughter-house," muttered the 
woman. " I had a very ugly dream last night," 

"Oh, do as I do, Mrs. Morgan," said Gwenllian, 
cheerfully, "I always put entire faith in my 
pleasant dreams, but the disagreeable ones are 
to go by contraries." 

" Not that I have much time for dreaming, 
now-a-nights, with that fellow's tap, tapping," 
continued Mrs. Morgan, unheeding Gwenllian's 
remark. 

"The woman's mad," thought Con, feeling 
glad he was there to protect Gwenllian. " Have 
you rapping spirits in this neighbourhood ?" he 
asked derisively. 

The shrewd little Welshwoman detected some 
sarcasm in his question, and became more com- 
municative than she perhaps otherwise would. 

" No, sir," said she, tartly, "though I may say 
there is a very evil spirit living in our ground- 
floor, who thinks, because I am a lone widow, 
I must want another husband ; and since I have 
refused him, he does all he can to annoy me." 

"How so?" 

L 2 
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" Why, my dear, he is a coffin maker, perhaps 
you noticed a child's coffin and a sign in the 
window, he has only the front room down stairs, 
and I have only this front room upstairs; 
and while he was trying to court me, I remarked 
one day to him how his habit of sometimes 
working by night disturbed me, and he said, 
that though his was a business often carried on at 
that time, he would discontinue it for my sake." 

"Very gallant, I am sure," remarked Constan- 
tine. 

''In what way?'* asked Gwenllian, naively. 

"While it lasted," continued Mrs. Morgan, 
" but no sooner had I refused to be his wife, 
then he sits up tap, tap, tapping the whole night 
through, though I don't believe he has half the 
coffins to make he pretends, 'tis only a spite to 
disturb my rest." 

"But then he punishes himself," said Con, 
highly amused, " he can't sleep any more than 
you." 

"He turns day into night," answered the 
woman groaningly, " and goes to bed when I am 
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getting up. He locks himself in, and won't be 
disturbed by any one." 

" Selfish, spiteful creature," cried Gweallian 
indignantly. 

" Have you any children ? " asked Constantine 
abruptly. 

" Yes, sir, I have two sons," replied Mrs. Mor- 
gan, rather puzzled at the conversation being so 
interrupted. " My eldest son is in the army, he 
has got on wonderfully well they tell me ; he is 
a general already, no, I mean a corporal ; I always 
make a mistake between the rals. My other 
son is in a situation under government." 

" Indeed," said Con, incredulously. 

" Yes, he carries the mail bag between this 
and Heathcombe village." 

Con sneezed violently, and required his hand- 
kerchief. 

" Poor fellow, though he is left a widower, 
with a little boy that I take care of." 

" That's just what you want," cried Constan- 
tine, eagerly, as a little fellow about four years 
old hurried in with a top in his hand. 
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"Now, Mrs. Morgan, will you let me lay your 
rapping spirit and teach him a lesson of retail- 
ative disturbance, while I, at the same time, 
promise to insure you nightly slumbers?" 

Mrs. Morgan looked considerably bewildered. 

" Yes, indeed, sir, I give you leave, with all my 
heart, if you can promise that." 

" Come here my little fellow," said Con, coax- 
ingly, " I want to see how you whip a top. I'll 
give you the first lesson myself." 

Bang, whirr, whirr, hum, went the great top 
on the bare floor, lash went the whip, and patter, 
patter went the footsteps round the room afber 
it. 

" Oh, sir, I don't allow him to whip his top up 
here, it do make such a clamour." 

" But it makes more clamour to any one 
beneath," remonstrated Constantine, winking his 
eye. " Now you take my advice. Directly 
you think the first-floor lodger is laid down all 
comfortable for a good day's sleep, let little Tom 
or Jack, or what his name is, begin to spin his 
top with all his might, and if Mr. Coffin-maker 
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can sleep with that sounding down through the 
ceiling, you can sleep with his tap, tap, tap com- 
ing up through it." 

Gwenllian laughed hearfcilj, and urged another 
trial of the experiment. Even Mrs. Morgan 
unknit her brows and seemed to enjoy her antici- 
pative revenge. 

Bang, whirr, hum it went again, and in a few 
minutes, to their intense satisfaction, they heard 
a movement in the room below. 

^^ There is a change coming over the spirit 
of his dream," exclaimed Con, in convulsions of 
laughter. " Now of course you have a right to 
let your little grandson amuse himself, 'tis not 
advisable he should be much in the streetSi 
children cannot be healthy without exercise, and 
he doats on spinning his tops ; I dare say yoa 
pay your rent as regularly as Mr. Tapper 
beneath, and have no right to consult the 
whims of people who sleep by day instead of by 
night." 

^^ He will either make a compromise and en- 
sure you quiet undisturbed rest, or he will 
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take himself off to other lodgings,^' said Gwenl- 
lian, in great enjoyment of the whole affair. 
" I must come again soon and hear if the pre- 
scribed remedy has been effectual/' 

" Yes, and I will come again with you/' sug* 
gested Constantine, warily, ^^ and give this little 
fellow another sixpence if he can prove to me he 
has whipped his top four hours at intervals 
throughout the day. A week's perseverance I 
should say will effect a cure ; but if there should 
be any relapse, you have only to follow up a night 
of tap-tapping by a day of whir-whirring ; this 
evening has only given him a little specimen of 
what is to be, for by the time we began, his 
slumber must have pretty well drawn to a natural 
close," 

*' Do tell father to-morrow, when he comes, 
whether you are following this gentleman's ad- 
vice," said Gwenllian, as she shook hands with the 
widow at parting." 

" Iss sure — that is if I recollect it," added 
Mrs. Morgan, becoming suddenly grave again, 
" may be we shall have things of more note to 



1 
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talk of. I wish he could do without me, but I 
know he can't. I don't like the looks of things. 
Ton young man is not acquainted with your 
father I take it, is he?" she whispered, coming 
close to Gwenllian, and indicating Constantine by 
a nod as he passed out. 

, " Yes, he is ; he calls very often. We knew 
him before we came her." 

" He said there was no obstacle to his wishes, 
when he talked things over with me a day or two 
ago," returned Mrs. Morgan, looking as if she 
thought she ought, but dared not, add a word of 
advice to the wilful girl. 

** Your country woman seems rather like a 
slight-of-hand trick, one cannot make her out at 
first sight," said Constantine, on seeing Gwenl- 
lian's troubled, perplexed look as they came out 
into the street again. 

" I have seen her two or three times and can't 
understand her," returned Gwenny, trying to 
banish the shadow from her face, and from her 
mind. " Father has known her a great many 
years, and they seem to have some wonderfully 

L 6 
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mysterious negociations going on together now* 
I suppose it was on that account pnrtlj we came 
to Dullminster/' 

^^ Oh, don't go home yet,'' pleaded Constantine, 
as Gwenllian turned the comer of the street 
leading towards her own lodging* ^^ This lovely 
moonlight evening, 'tis a pity to go in doors. 
Just let me show you one of my favourite, ro- 
mantic scenes, quite a picture. I often wish I 
could paint it — a quarter*of«an-hour will take 
us there. Your father is sure not to be home 
yet." 

And coaxing and beseeching, Constantino in- 
duced Gwenllian to accompany him^ warbling as 
he walked along,-— 



^ They majr talk u they will of tbeir Edeni alnnri^ 
But this Earth U the planet for you, love, and me.* 



^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 



** I haye no joy in this contract to-night, 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sadden. 



^ Ahi gentle pair, ye little think how nigh 
Yonr change approaches, when all these delights 
Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe. 
More woe, the more yonr taste is now of joy." 

Paradisb Lost. 



What terrible temptations these moonlight walks 
are. People will be thinking and talking of 
things they would never think or talk of in broad 
day-light) and depend on it, much more is said 



/ 
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and done on such occasions than ever was anti- 
cipa ted . Lovers especially, become superlati vely 
romantic and supremely indiscreet. Perhaps it 
is that the silvery glow makes all their earthly 
prospects more dazzlingly bright, or may be sug- 
gests celestial visions about living as the stars do, 
without any visible means of support. At any 
rate, in such moments, they feel no longer mere 
sublunar beings, they soar up into seventh heavens 
—the earth and all on it is mere dross. Alas! 
alas ! that such brilliant prospects should be only 
moonshine ! 

Constantino Pepperell and his beautiful com- 
' panion paused as if with one impulse when they 
reached the little bridge leading over the river. 
Consey had been talking a vast deal of unmiti- 
gated nonsense on their way; he had called 
Gwenllian's eyes mortal stars, and compared her 
voice to the liquid tones of a nightingale — he 
had looked unmistakable admiration; he had 
-whispered low ; he had pressed her hand ; he had 
caught her side-long, bashful looks of an- 
swering fondness ; he had declared no other 



1 
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image could be impressed on his hoart as hers 
was. In short — 

" Con had sworn to love her all his life." 

But 

'* This was not saying ^e should be his wife." 

And Gwenllian's cheek glowed with the blush 
his fervent words had called forth — she would 
have hid the joy she felt in her heart, but the 
warm blood would rush to her face, bright emo- 
tion would sparkle in her eyes, and her moist 
ruby lips would curl into the sweet smile her 
sense of exquisite happiness excited. 

Poor Gwenllian was blindly trustful. She was, 
like too many of her sex, " loving not wisely, but 
too well." Yet was there no sting of guilt in 
her bosom. 

In her memory, that moonlight walk was to 
live for ever — the heart so thoughtlessly won, 
might be cast back to her, crushed and broken, 
but like the vase so beautifully similied by Moore, 
the scent of the roses with which her path that 
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night seemed strewed, would hang round it still. 
And to Constantino all this was Eldorado while 
it lasted. 

There were new and delightful emotions roused 
by his intercourse with Gwenllian, but he did 
not analyze them, or speculate on how long they 
would continue, or how all this was to end. At 
first it had been a whimsical sort of excitement, 
watching and checking her wild notions. She 
seemed quite ignorant of all conventional eti- 
quette, and yet there was so much natural grace 
in all she did, that he could not but rejoice in 
seeing one so thoroughly untrammeled by the 
formalities of fashion. No young duchess could 
have moTed or spoken with more dignity or 
self-possession at one moment; and the next, no 
fawn could have started off and sported with 
more innocent abandonment to the enjoyment oi 
the present. Sometimes he thought her sim* 
plicity was playfully assumed, for, when some 
accidental remark called forth her enthusiasm, 
he almost felt an ignoramus himself, in not being 
able to keep pace with the rapid flow of new and 
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sparkling ideas her vivid imagination suggested. 
And the lights and shadows succeeded each other 
so rapidly, that to the hour of this moonlight 
walk, Constantine could not with truth have de- 
clared he thoroughly understood Gwenllian. 

So these love passages were likely to be but 
scenes of a comedy, in which he played a part; 
while to Gwenllian they might prove a tragedy, 
in which her trials would be real. 

Down into the deep water looked Consey, as 
if he expected to see some scroll floating there 
dn which he might read the decrees of fate re- 
specting himself and the lovely one by his side ; 
and down into the deep water looked Gwenllian^ 
too. Were her thoughts like his thoughts? 

The arches threw a dark shadow beneath them, 
while farther away down the river the moonlight 
was dancing and sparkling enticingly, as if 
tempting them to try its diamond-strewed 
stream. 

Presently the distant sound of music fell on 
tire ear, as if gradually approaching, then softly 
dying away. 
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" Some party retarning from a pic-nic, pro- 
bably," said Constantine, saddeoly rousing from 
his reverie. 

** I have ofhen thought I should like to die 
listening to music on the water," said Gwenllian, 
tremulously. 

" Don't talk of dyings dearest," whispered 

Constantine, drawing her nearer to him and 

* 

taking her hand. " Tou must live for me — live 
to be my wife, and make me happy." 

The words were spoken, and they came from 
the heart. At that moment, fame, wealth, 
honours, were dross in comparison to Gwenllian's 
love. And that heart was beating quickly 
against hers. Then tears and kisses explained 
the rest. 

And Constantine Pepperell could no more 
have avoided this, than the clear river could have 
avoided reflecting the moonbeams that danced 
on it. 

Had he thought — had he hesitated, for one 
moment, it might not have been. But what 
young man in love ever thinks or hesitates? 
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Had you asked him how and why all this was, 
he would have told you that his reasons were 
unfathomable, his impulse irresistible. But he 
did not want to reflect or to reason, he only did 
what was, perhaps, wisest, sweetest, best, under 
the circumstances — he pressed Gwenny closer 
to his bosom and told her how dearly he loved 
her. 

** He was foolish, I confess } 
Bat why shoald we his weakness blame ? 
A greater hero might have done the same." 

" I shall come to-morrow evening rather ear- 
lier than usual, we have so much to talk of now, 
Gwenny, darling, " said Constantine, when he 
parted with her at her own door ; " and let me 
see the smiles I love so well. I must not cause 
a look of care on that lovely face," he urged, as 
Gwenllian on some sudden reflection pressed 
the palm of her hand for a moment on her fore- 
head. 

" Tis not a thought of you, dear Constantine, 
that causes my anxiety. I shall know no trouble 
if you can shield me from it," said she, looking 
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op again confidingly in his face. '^ Now good- 
night^ father will wonder where I have been ao 
late." 

Gwenllian went in, and Constantine turned 
towards home. 

^' I shall know no trouble if you can shield me 
from it," had Gwenny said with all her woman^fl 
trust in the one she loved. 

" Oh, blindness to the future kindly given." 

And yet let me do justice to Constantine Fep- 
perell's character — ^never for one moment did one 
thought enter his mind inimical to the virtue of 
her he loved. Impetuous, inconstant, he might 
be, but no vicious dictates of libertinism sullied 
his principles. Gwenllian Gwynne was to be his 
^ifo — that he was resolved on, yet in that very 
conviction and determination, lay the responsi- 
bility with which he had emburdened himself. 

Twenty, or thereabouts, was certainly not a 
very prudent age for incurring the charge of a 
partner and contingencies, nor was a clerk, still 
under articles, exactly in circumstances to meet 
the expenditures of housekeeping. To marry 
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SO young, would be an act of rashness ; but, then, 
he and Gwenllian could wait a year or two. 
Certain in each other's constancy their engage- 
ment would be only a delightful scene of antici- 
pative happiness; and in that time he could 
smooth away the objections his family might 
have to the match. If he said anything to them 
about it now^ there might at once be an inter- 
vention in the form of his father, who Constantine 
suspected, had, owing to his own aggrandizement, 
shewn too much inclination adorer U veau d^or^ 
and might think a penniless daughter-in-law an 
impossible incumbrance. 

" 'Tis the way, though, with all paternal guar- 
dians," pondered Consey, as he walked along, 
^^they expect a young man to commence his 
courtship by asking ' what is your fortune my 
pretty maid?' as if the Gods had any richer gift 
to bestow than such a woman as Gwenllian 
Gwynne. I only know if I weighed all the ad- 
vantages of my position at their utmost value, 
they would fall short of what she is worthy of. 
If I had riches and a title at my command this 
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moment, I should not hesitate to lay them at her 
feet" 

Ah! Consey, that is another error of your 
youthful enthusiasm, but we have most of us 
fancied that if fortune bestowed wealth and 
honours on us, we would gladly share them with 
the one we are attached to^ when, in all proba- 
bility, that one would be the last we should chose 
if such fortuitous luck befel us. 

*' If it were not for those shaboroons the father 
and cousin, I think I might gain my mother's 
sanction," pondered Consey, feelinjj more and 
more the thorns of the quickset hedge he was 
surrounded by, " for I can never consent to let 
Gwenny return to all her vulgarian connexions 
in Wales." 

" And what the deuce," thought he, coming 
to a standstill in the middle of the road, " what 
the deuce makes that old Gwynne object to my at- 
tentions to Gwenny? thinks I am not sincere, per- 
haps. What with his mysterious antipathy to 
me, and my father's anticipative antipathy to 
the connexion with him^ I shall have a pretty 
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mountain to remove. Well, well, I never, in the 
whole course of my life yet heard of a love match 
in which every relative and friend on both sides 
were thoroughly pleased with it." 

At the thought oi friends came the wonder of 
what Charley Jackson would say to all this. He 
who was comforting himself with the prospect of 
Consey as a brother-in-law and patron ! 

Without doubt, he. Con, had precipitately done 
a somewhat foolish thing. He could confess it 
to himself now, apart from Gwenllian, but wild 
horses should tear his limbs asunder before he 
would own it to anyone else. 

So Constantino went home and went to bed ; 
not to sleep, though, for some time. He was 
laying plans for the future, in which you may be 
quite sure no such vulgar necessities as paying 
house-rent and taxes, going to market, or Christ- 
mas delivery of bills, formed any part whatever. 

Some of his designs were stupendous — alto- 
gether extramundane, and comprised, amongst 
other Utopian schemes, the establishment of a 
Court of Chancery in one of the South Sea 
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Islands, the woolsack seat of which was to be a 
hereditary sinecure in his family — the income 
for its support being raised by a tax on cocoa- 
nuts and bananas* 

Foreseeing some difficulties in receiving im- 
mediate emolument from this project, he gave 
the preference to his being appointed Prime 
Minister at the Otaheitein Court, and Gwenllian 
Mistress of the Robes, or Lady of the Bedchamber, 
the latter situation, of course, depending on whe- 
ther her Majesty of the Society Isles could be in- 
duced to wear the one, and had such an accommo- 
dation as the other. 

He was just thinking whether Charley Jackson 
would display a proper degree of gratitude on 
being chosen a Judge Advocate, when he dropped 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



GONSTANTINE PEFPERELL HAYING TAKEN A LEAP 
IN THE DARK, FINDS HIMSELF IN A PERILOUS 
POSITION. 



** The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touched hj the thorns.**— -Moorb. 



" I will see him, father — I wiU speak to him 
first," were the words which greeted Constantine 
Pepperell's ears as he entered the Gwynne's 
lodgings the next evening. ^^I will speak to 
him first,'' cried the passionate voice of Gwenl- 
lian, as she seemed struggling to come out of the 
little back-parlour. 

She broke away from whoever it was had hold 
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of her, and rushing excifedly into the passage, 
seized Constantino by the hand, and dragged 
rather than led him into the front sitting-room, 
where their meetings had generally been held. 

" Before he tells you his arbitrary, senseless 
resolutions, let me assure you I will never agree 
to them, my own Constantine," she cried im- 
petuously, heedless of all maidenly reserve. " I 
will never marry my cousin Owen Vaughan, now. 
Tell him, tell him plainly, that I am to be your 
wife." 

" You have, doubtless, misinterpreted my ad- 
dresses to your daughter," said Constantine, look- 
ing with no little disgustful aversion at his future 
father-in-law, as he followed them into the room ; 
" you have, perhaps, suspected 1 did not mean 
honourably by her, because she is not quite my 
equal by birth." 

*' Such an idea never entered my head," re- 
turned Gwynne ; " nor did I ever consider whe- 
ther you were her equal or not; all I say and 
think, and mean is, Gwynny marries no man, let 
him be a prince, but her cousin." 
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" Absurd," sneered Cons tan tine. 

*' Then I will never marry ! " exclaimed Gwenl- 
lian, stamping her foot like a tragic queen. 

" How magnificent she looks in her rage," 
thought Con, almost overlooking the awkward- 
ness of the dilemma in the contemplation of 

^ What a deal of scorn looked beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of that lip." 

"Let me know what your objections to me are," 
said he, aloud. " I am a gentleman's son; I shall 
have a profession to support my wife with ; and 
though Gwynny and I may have to wait a little 
while, yet I am willing to bind myself by any 
bond or promise you choose to dictate, that I will 
marry her as soon as 1 am in a position to do so 
without risking her happiness and comfort." 

How the scorn and anger gave place to grateful 
smiles and confiding glances, as Gwenllian turned 
her face towards him. 

" I tell you, sir, I have no objection to you or 
your situation; and, under other circumstances,^ 
a man in my station would jump at such a match 

VOL. I. M 
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for his danghter. But, sir, it cannot be ; Gwenl- 
lian has known of my fixed plan of marrying her 
to her cousin oyer since she was a child, and I 
always thought she loved him." 

^^ Not now J father," she cried, throwing back 
her head, as if she threw from her also all me- 
mory of the past. ^^ Could I love him now, 
already loving you?" her eyes seemed to say, as 
she interpreted Constantino's momentary glance 
of jealous inquiry. 

" Why, that Owen Yaughan will soon get over 
bis disappointment," urged Consey in a, cajoling 
tone to the old man, ^^ and what can possibly in- 
duce you to prefer him — a, poor iron-worker-— 
to me. Why, it was from my father I looked for 
disapprobation; — 'twas my family I thought I 
should have to conciliate in marrying one 
beneath me," he added, incautiously, forgetful of 
Gwenllian's feelings at such a remark. 

Too late he perceived his error. She moved 
farther from him, and drew nearer to her father. 
And then, for the first time, there seemed to 
awaken in her breast the suspicion of her lover's 
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family disowning her. Old Grwynne saw the 
advantage he gained by this unwary admis- 
sion. 

" There is never any lasting happiness in an 
unequal union. Gwenny, I will save you from 
such wretx^hedness at any rate. I have been 
good and kind to you all your lifetime; and 
when 1 tell you that ever since you were born, I 
have looked forward to your marrying Owen; I 
think you won't be so ungrateful as to disappoint 
me. Yes, Gwenny, for more than seventeen years 
I have been waiting and waiting, and counting 
the days aln^st, till the present time should 
arrive. 'Tis come now, and all my plans are 
perfected — the purpose of my whole life is to be 
fulfilled, and I won't let a boy and girl attachment 
of an hour come between me and my purpose." 

The man spoke rapidly, and as if reckless of 
what construction was put on his words. 

** A pretty hornet's nest I have pulled about 
my ears," thought Constantino, who, at the mo- 
ment, wished himself to be Harlequin, that he 
might spring with his Columbine through the 

M 2 
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window, after haying first given old Gwynn^ 
a blinding slap across the eyes with hig 
wand 

*' I tell you what it is, young sir," continued 
Gwynne, doggedly, "you must not come between 
me and my family projects. If things were dif- 
ferent to what they are, I'd say take Gwynny, 
and be happy with her, but when I say as I do 
now, that I'd rather give up my life than give up 
my resolution, you will find it best not to trifle 
with me." 

Constantine still stood irresolute. Had he 
the means of supporting Gwenllian, or placing 
iter with friends till he was able to marry her, he 
would have borne her off in spite of all opposition ; 
but to own the truth with regard to our youthful 
matrimonial candidate's finances, he was only 
possessed of a yearly allowance from his father, 
to find himself in clothes, board and lodgings, 
besides a moderate overplus fcfr extra expenses or 
amusements, in which a wife certainly had not 
been included or calculated for. Under these 
exigencies, therefore, he saw but one course to 
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pursue, to go at once to Montclaire, and try to 
gain his mother's sympathy and assistance. 

An uninterested observer might all this time 
have plainly seen the struggle in Grwenllian's 
breast, between love and resentment, at her lover's 
apparent calciflation of difficulties; and to one of 
her impassioned temperament, what feeling could 
create more wretchedness than the suspected 
selfishness of the man she herself so devotedly, so 
disinterestedly loved. 

" You had better go now," said she, holding 
out her hand to him, " to-morrow we may all feel 
differently ; at any rate, we shall be calmer and 
more likely to be just to one another. 1 would 
rather you did not speak to me any more now," 
she added, hurriedly, as Constantine was about 
to make some frantic declaration. 

" I will speak to my father openly," he cried, 
" all may be arranged better than we now think, 
I shall see you again to-morrow, or next day, 
perhaps, to tell you the result," he added, in a 
rambling absent way. 

And before he knew exactly what else to say 
or do, Gwenllian had left the room. 
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To reason more with the stubborn old Gwynne 
seemed a hopeless attempt ; he tried it, however, 
for a few minutes, and then, with infinite disgust 
towards Gwenllian's father he bade him good- 
night. 

^^ You may do some good with a passionate 
man, or even with a peevish one, but never ex- 
pect to work any change in an obstinate one/' 
muttered Constan tine, as he slammed the front- 
door after him. " The Welsh mule ! " 

At his lodgings, Constantine Pepperell found 
a hastily written note from his fister, saying the 
Jacksons were coming with two or three friends 
to spend the next evening at Montclaire, and he 
was on no account to let anything prevent his 
joining them. 

Consey knew they had returned, for that 
morning, Charley, bronzed and freckled, had 
presented himself for the first time at the office, 
after his holiday, and expatiated so extensively 
on the glories of his sea-side trip, that be found 
no time to notice his friend's indifference to his 
adventures; nor even his silence when told of 
the increased brilliancy of Bhodi^^s complexioHy 
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from salt water baths and boating expedi- 
tions. 

The proposed party, therefore, caused few 
pleasurable sensations in the perplexed suitor's 
breast — he only thought of the facility his being 
thus invited home might possibly afford for his 
communication, instead of presenting himself 
unexpectedly, and abruptly opening negocia- 
tions. 

After an early dinner next day, he set off to 
walk to Montclaire, thinking alternately of 
Grwenllian's dazzling beauty, and of her father's 
mysterious disapprobation of his engagement to 
her. 

He hardly knew when he had ever gone 
home so reluctantly, so discontentedly; feeling 
as if he was a sort of domestic traitor, insidi- 
ously plotting to undermine the happiness which 
he knew reposed beneath that roof, he was rea- 
sonable enough to be conscious he was going to 
bring vexation, if not affliction ; to throw down 
one pillar of the structure his father had so long 
been erecting for his children's aggrandizement 
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and eevation ; he eyen remembered sundry am- 
bitious, half-joking schemes respecting his, 
Consey's, probable union with some high an3 
noble family, argued away with a little diiBculty 
by his mother in favour of her old friend's 
daughter Rhoda. But who would now under- 
take to roll aside the great stone of disparity 
that lay between him and the sure- to-be-lit tie- 
estimated Gwenllian Gwynne! 

Constantine was in no hurry to enter the 
house, he did not want to be tempted to make 
his confessions till they could be calmly and 
uninterruptedly received and discussed; this 
could not be amidst the preparations for com- 
pany, which his mother, with her remembrances, 
of former economical arrangement and contri- 
vances, still superintended. So he strolled leisurely 
through the grounds, and persuaded himself he 
was excessively interested in observing the addi- 
tions and improvements in the flower beds since 
his last week's visit. His mother's garden was 
as usual, an over-crowded blowing and blooming 
medley of humble and old fashioned horticul- 
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tural productions, with choice and rare ones. 
There was no distinction of rank there at any 
rate. Koses hung lovingly over daisies and 
polyanthuses ; lilies of the valley nestled meekly 
beneath magnolias and oleanders; and in one 
corner, where a pretty simple marigold had 
reared up its head, a tall, majestic crown im- 
perial seemed standing sentinel over it to guard 
and protect it from insult or expulsion. 

^^ And yet I suppose the hand that arranged 
these ill-assorted floral alliances, would haughtily 
wave my little wild mountain blossom out of the 
parterre. Brought here and planted in a richer 
soil, who, I should like to know would be able 
to find out whether Gwenllian had originally been 
our equal or not? There is often much more 
disparity between relations, human and horticul- 
tural. Here is even this intrusive, contempti- 
ble cranes-bill, is a sister flower in the same 
family as those magnificent, brilliant hued ge- 
raniums, at least so my mother's botanical les- 
sons taught me. Pride and ambition, wealth 
and exaltation, are all to be considered now-a- 

M 5 
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days in that civil contract, marriage. Heigho ! 
I am half inclined to envy this insect, whose 
whole world is a green leaf." 

^Whaty Sancho, my dog! Ah, yeu would 
not want to know the pedigree of yonr master's 
wife if sheloved jfTou,*' hecoatinued, rather senti« 
mentally,, as a fine spaniel sprang out of the 
porch and jumped and leaped about till the tears 
of joy ran over his face, and then having harked 
a welcome, set off racing round the mound as a 
xelief to his feelings. 

Constantino having by this timegiveit Yont 
to hiS| i9i sentiments of which the above is a 
si^cimen, eutered the house with as unemfaar* 
rassed an air as he could assume extemporane* 
o«sly. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE OLD LOTE AND THE NEW. 



** Sing po more ditties. ladies siiig no more 

Of damps so dall and beayy, 
The frauds of men were e^er so 
summer first was leafy." 



** *Tis tme I swore while stars aboye me, 
Should gild with light the tranquil sea, 
That my heart with truest zeal would lore thee, 
But the stars are gone—and I am free.** 



^* To be (obliged to enter into society with shicIi 
a load of care pressing on my heart/' thought 
CcmsttiatiDe PepperelU as he approached thtt 
drawing-room ^here the gaests were assemhtedn 
^^ A ehwid hangs over the rosy Kght of my life, 
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an iron bolt has been shot into my breast, a 
thorn planted in my bosom and taken root 
there/^ by which that young gentleman perhaps 
meant, that a great trouble was oppressing him 
at that particular period of his existence whieh 
must be hidden from the eyes of the unsympa- 
thizing world. 

" What's this gay s^ene to me, Gwenllian is 
not here," he muttered oatside the door. 

" But His good to be merry and wise,'' he 
further considered, as he opened it and entered. 

Rhoda was there — fairer and more graceful 
than ever ; and Mr. and Mrs. Jackson were there, 
and greatly delighted, too, at the appearance of 
the young man they hoped would be their son- 
in-law. 

Two or three other richly dressed, richly en- 
dowed guests were also assembled — there was a 
pleasant buzz of cheerful voices, and through the 
open windows came the scent of sweet-smelling 
flowers, blending with the aroma of tea and coffee 
within. 

Dangerous would it be to draw a comparison 
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between all these elegant refinements, and the 
little meanly furnished parlour where Constantine 
used to meet Gwenllian; and a very shabby old 
fellow in every respect was old G?i^ynne, in con- 
trast to the portly, well bred, handsomely dressed 
Mr. Jackson. 

" But Gwenny is the pearl of great price, to 
obtain which I will part with all I possess," re- 
solved Consey, " though now for a few hours I 
me no harm in accepting the amusement and ex- 
hilifation offered me. 1 1 can do no harm, I am 
proof against all allurements. 'Tis only her 
image I shall see before me.'" 

There was a little shyness on Rhoda's side. 
Consey had evidently forgotten all about his 
ambiguous declaration at Mrs. Duckworth's 
party ; and, womanlike, she determined to emu- 
late and surpass his indifference. She sang all 
the new songs she had learnt while away; and 
then with a pettish jerk, rose and left the piano, 
finding Constantine was lounging absently against 
the window, without heeding her. She little 
thought he was drawing a disadvantageous con- 
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frast between her school-taught notes, and 
Gwsenllian Girynne's full, rich, bird-like tones. 

^ Cards, yes, to be sure, cards are as amusing 
in summer as in winter," and Consey wheeled 
out a table for the old folk's whist. ^* A round 
game for the rest of the party — nothing could be 
better." 

No one so busy now as he ; packing chairs close 
together round the large table,, hunting for 
eeunters, putting it to the vote as to the game^ 
and declaring the show of hands in favour of 
viiigt-et«un — then electing himself conductor o£ 
the ceremonies, and Master Extraordinary in th6 
High Court of Chance, he seated himself on his 
sister's music-stool, thus obtaining a commanding 
position, and the opportunity of overlooking his 
Bsighbour's cards. 

He settled the amount of stakes,, and the ruletf 
of the game, took charge of the money^ issued 
seirere laws against cheating, even in ita mildest 
fenuv hoped his friend Charley would not be the 
fiist he should find involved in such an impeachi- 

A'f. and tkeiv it being agreed that the one to 
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whom the^ first knave was turned up should have 
the deal, it fell to his own lot, and at last they 
began Just as the first rubber of whist had 
beetle won. 

One fat, good-humoured gentleman, a widower, 
kst his fish with astonishing rapiditj and the 
most perfect equanimity, robbing his hands, hold- 
ing up his little empty basket, and buying a fresh 
supply as if it was a cheap way of paying for an 
amusement, always declaring ^' he was used to 
ilMuck, for he was sure to loose at cards, especi* 
ally when he played at "van tune," as he persisted 
in calling it. 

" Never mind, Mr. Burgoine," said a lady, sell- 
ing him another dozen^ you are sure to be fortu- 
nate if yon marry again." 

At whteh speech two marriageable unmarried 
ladies said, 'Mfcw^s very odd, but they invariably 
kat at cards^'' then kughed unanimously at the 
widower, and frowsned ifldmdttaliy at each othei?. 

Finally, the unlucky gentleman offered to takd 
any lady inta partnership, provided she could 
prove 1^ was wortklbttr dozen countei^s; and 
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while there was a prodigious deal of tajking and 
blushing, and counting of pearl fish, the fat 
widower settled the affair by taking fihoda, who 
sat next to him, and had just declared herself a 
bankrupt. 

Then the whist players cried "hush! less 
noise," and the voices at the round table rose 
and fell like the murmurs of advancing and re- 
ceding waves on the sea-shore, and for a minute 
all would be calm and still, till the obtuse 
widower lost again, or overdrew, or stopped at 
fourteen, or nudged the elbow of his youthful 
partner, when he found he was twenty and made 
sure of winning — when lo! the dealer would 
draw twenty-one, and the astounded widower 
had to pay double. No one could help laughing, 
because he looked so happy, and asked so inno- 
cently of Rhoda, if she was sure it was right, 
and then with dimples all over his handsome 
good-humoured face, he would take out his purse 
and spend another shilling. 

And, to be sure, how well Mr, Constantine 
must manage, for he invariably won, and kept 
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his deal longer than any one else, and was con- 
tinually turning up natural vingt-un, and calling 
on everybody for double stakes. 

Then the counters vanished faster than ever 
from Mr. Burgoine, who would interrupt the 
game by asking Mrs. Duckworth to repeat what 
she said about unlucky people at cards, and Con 
would give his opinion about marriages in ge- 
neral, and thought it very absurd for widowers 
to look out for second wives like their first ones, 
as some do, and asked abruptly if Mr. Buigoine 
was aware Rhoda had been born on the Medi- 
terranean ; adding, that Venus was born at sea, 
as every one knew, and for his part he thought 
this a strange coincidence. 

" Give me the cards, Mr. Pepperell," cried one 
of the rejected partners pettishly, *' you are keep- 
ing us waiting while you are talking nonsense." 

Con threw one of his most impassioned glances 
at the acidulated fair one, exclaiming — 

" I'll give thee — ah, too charming maid — I'll 

give thee to the Devil," he added, sotto-voce^ 

to his next neighbour ; whereupon his next neigh- 
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hour went into laughing hysterics, and was con- 
temptuously called to order by each of the prudes, 
who felt an additional share of disgust and abo- 
mination for the little forward minx, Rhoda 
Jackson. 

" Now, ladies and gentlemen, make your game, 
make your game," cried Constantine impera- 
tively. " 'Tis my deal still, you'll remember — 
stop, I must give myself my second card. Now, 
volH mbito^ as it says in my sister's music-books. 
There's an ace, I declare — king and ace — natural 
again. I'll trouble you all round. Mr. Bur- 
goine, you staked six, give me a dozen, if you 
please." 

And fading, fading away in the gloomy dis- 
tance, was the image of the sad Gwenllian, and 
fainter and fainter still became her shadow, as 
Constantine looked round on the brilliant room 
and its merry occupants. 

Then came all the bustling excitement of 
closing the game. Every one declared to having 
lost — no one to having won — there were piteous 
entreaties for three or four odd fish, and solemn 
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assurances of waistcoat-pockets being empty of 
any purloined ones; the widower and fihoda 
seemed quite resigned to their united ill-luck, 
having just issued a declaration of insolvency, 
and a dissolution of partnership (pro tern.)] and 
Constantine, fearful of a return of dull care, 
caught up the cards, and professed to tell fortunes. 

" Now, is she not an unreasonable creature?" 
he cried to Mr. Desborough, who, having finished 
his rubber, came over to enjoy the fun, which he 
regretted his dignity prevented his joining be- 
fore. " Here have I promised Rhoda a squire 
of high degree, and she is pouting, and says she 
has no faith in the cards, or my soothsaying. I 
cannot help it if her fancy roams in another 
direction to what the fates wish." 

And then the smiling widower laid his pliynp, 
white hand on pretty Ehoda's arm, and bade her 
try her luck again ; and while she was tossing her 
chin coquettishly, he took out a spray of rose- 
buds from a china vase near, and playfully tried 
to place it amongst her curls, looking at her some- 
thing as a fond father might at hiseldest daughter. 
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as he approached the happy widower and his 
youthful partner. ** Ehoda was always a lucky 
girl, and now she has begun to play for lore, 
I dread to contemplate the consequence. Don't 
jou think now she looks like the Queen of 
Hearts?" 

" And you the Knave," retorted Rhoda, cast- 
ing an upbraiding glance at him who had won 
hers, and who was now throwing it away from 
him so wilfully. 

** Oh, I have had no experience in that game 
yet," returned Consey with barbarous uncon- 
sciousness of her reproach. " Now Mr. Burgainc 
having once wooed and won, has an advantage 
over us uninitiated tyros." 

Mr. Burgoine smiled and looked consciously 
flattered, and bore all these jests like a Lacede- 
monian. 

*' I would swear Diana must have been a hoy- 
den to her," thought Con as Rhoda turned 
demurely away. 

" I could have borne his Jealoosy or his anger " 
thought Rhoda pensively, "but not his indiffer- 
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ence. What can Constantine mean by such 
strange conduct? Before I went away, he led 
me to believe in his love, and I can have had no 
rival since then or Charley would be sure to have 
known it." 

" Yes, a game of chess, Rhoda, and see if you 
can beat me as you used," was Constantine's sa- 
lutation as she thoughtfully drew near to a little 
table where he was promiscuously placing the 
pieces, " you shall have the white, yes, Ireraem** 
ber you always preferred the white. You see I 
have not forgotten all your old-time j)enchants." 

Very charming Rhoda looked certainly, as she 
sat on her little lounge chair, partly shaded by 
the window drapery, her pushed cheek resting 
on one ungloved hand and bracelet-covered 
arm. 

" I doubt whether my unsophisticated Gwen* 
Ilian ever heard of such a game as chess," Con 
thought as he cooved the pawns, and bishops, and 
castles listlessly. 

Rhoda had hesitated some moments with ber 
Utile taper finger on her queen. 
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" You will not take me then, disdainful 
sovereign of my destiny?" said Constantine look- 
ing insinuatively at his adversary, who without 
condescending to capture his knight liierely 
moved to the next square, "you will not take me 
then," he added more significantly. 

"Did you expect I would?" asked Rhoda 
with a sweetly arch glance. 

This was coming very near indeed — one word 
more and a deeper meaning might be involved; 
but no, Consey took fright and shot away to an 
immeasurable distance, and only regarded Rhoda's 
hint as belonging exclusively to the game, follow- 
ing it up by a dissertation on the rules of chessj 
which he said, expressly were to take every piece 
that was left unprotected. 

As if Rhoda cared two pins about merely win- 
ning a game of chess. 

So she became sullen and obtuse, and let Con- 
stantine check-mate her, and then got up and 
accepted Mr. Burgoine's arm, which he oflFered 
with much gallantry, and let him lead her down 
to supper. 
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" Constantine, take Miss Donoughue," said 
Mr. Pepperell, suggestively, to his dispirited 
son, "cannot you see her — the honourable Miss 
Donoughue," he whispered most significantly — 
" the lady with scarlet ribbons in her hair." 

" Yes, sir, I see her quite plain^ but 1 would 
prefer some one else. Judging her from the 
brief observation I have made, I should say, 'she 
is just not ugly, and just not mad.' " 

Mr. Pepperell half repented a moment after, 
when he heard his saucy, rank- scorning son ad- 
dress the high-born, high-nosed lady as " Miss 
Don't-know-who," requesting her to " leave the 
gay and festive scene, and take a bit of victuals 
with him." 

" Are you fond of field sports, Mr. Pepperell?" 
asked Miss Donoughue, after she had arranged 
her crushed sleeves and flounces. 

"Am I not!" was the brief reply. 

Constantino was hungry, and could not waste 
time in long sentences. 

" Hunting ?" urged Miss Donoughue, with an 
anxiously attentive look. 

VOL. I. N 
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" No." A mouthful of lobster-salad prevented 
further reply. 

"Shooting, I presume." Miss Donoughue's 
black eyes rested with intense interest on Con* 
stantine. 

" Not I, I hate fire-arms." 

" Coursing, probably ; but I am inquisitive." 

"Wrong again." Constantine was tired of 
his honourable friend's cross-examination. 

" What particular kind of field-sports do you 
prefer, if I may press the enquiry?" 

Miss Donoughue held a spoonful of jelly sus- 
pended, while she dropped her voice to a tone 
insinuating enough to draw forth a very deep 
secret. 

" Nutting and blackberrying with pretty girls," 
was Constantine's saucy response, tossing off a 
glass of champagne, without asking Miss Do- 
noughue to join him. 

" Certainly the most ill-bred young man I ever 
met ; he will come to no good I foretell," was the 
honourable Miss Donoughue's comforting reflec- 
tion, as she helped herself to some blancmange, 
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raising the bridge of her nose at the same time 
as high as Nature would permit. 

While the ladies were upstairs shawling and 
cloaking, Mr. Pepperell brewed a final bowl of 
punch, respecting which Constantino was heard 
to whisper in Charley Jackson's ear, that he 
copied the Irishman's receipt as closely as possible 
— viz., " Firsth you put in the speret, then the 
lemon, then the sugar; and then every throp of 
wather you add, spoils the punch." 

Notwithstanding the potency of this stirrup- 
cup, I believe the guests reached their homes 
in safety. 



N 2 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



CON MAKES A RATHER EQUIYOCAL CONFIDANT, AND 
RECEIVES VERY QUESTIONABLE ADYICE. 



** Who loves, raves — 'tis youth's frenzy — but the cure 
Is bitterer still." Btbon. 



CoNSTANTiNE Pepperell was generally by no 
means a bad sleeper, yet late as it was when he 
went to bed, he found it utterly impossible t' 
get more than one or two very short naps. 

Whether his restlessness was owing to his 
hearty supper, and the punch finale, or to the per- 
plexing state of his affairs, or to the early visits 
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of two or three gnats — blood-thirsty rogues who 
wanted their breakfasts by times — he could not 
tell, but by seven o'clock he was so wide awake, 
as to render lying there in the sunlight anything 
but desirable. Yet no one in the house seemed 
to be stirring. 

His father and mother were, doubtless, fatigued 
with their exertions, and would indulge in an 
extra hour's rest, and grant the same indulgence 
to their servants. 

Getting up, under these circumstances, was as 
bad as lying in bed awake, so Consey shut his 
eyes once more, and tried to persuade himself he 
was dreaming, instead of thinking, of Gwenl- 
lian. 

Presently a loud yawn was heard in the spare 
room which adjoined his, and he remembered that 
Mr. Desborough had been invited to sleep at 
Montclaire. 

" What a fool I have been all along not to 
confess everything to him, and enlist his inter- 
cession with my father," thought Constantine, 
springing out of bed, ^^ no better time than the 
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present, when we are sure of not being inter- 
rupted." 

A very hasty toilet was made, and then he 
tapped gently at Mr. Desborough's door. 

" Coming," that gentleman called out, making 
a great bustle with the bedclothes, so as to give 
anyone outside the idea of his dressing himself in 
a prodigious hurry, " Coming." 

" I don't want you to come," said Constantine, 
gently opening the door and peeping in. " 'Tis 
I am coming, and I want you to lie still, and 
listen to something I have to tell you." 

" Ah, I guess, that Miss Donoughue — but she 
is too agie for me — the truth is, I did flirt with 
her ten years ago ; but she was too empressant 
I saw her whispering to you at supper. I suppose 
she was making a sort of plenipotential advocate 
of you; but it won't do, my dear Damon, it 
won't do," said Mr. Desborough, conceitedly, 
perking his nightcap on one side and twirling his 
whiskers. 

Consey looked in the glass and pretended to 
be admiring his teeth as an excuse for grinning. 
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" Well," said he artfully, " the fact is, I think 
she is resigned to her fate, and considering 
the amount of snoring that nose of hers must be 
capable of, T may congratulate you on your 
obduracy. But 'tis of myself I want to talk now, 
and I assure you, Dessy, if ever there was a 
fellow since Brutus, * sick of many griefs,' that 
fellow is myself." 

"Eh, what another scrape? I'll never as 
long as I live stand god-father to another boy, 
and make myself answerable for all his sins, as I 
hare for yours. You must be confirmed, Con- 
stantine, the next time the Bishop comes round, 
and then I shall be released from my responsi- 
bility. Shame on your parents for delaying such 
an ordinance of our Church so long. I tell you 
before I hear a word of it, you'll get no more 
commiseration from me, than was bestowed on 
Dicky Tait's blackbird, that was shot for keep- 
ing company with a party of sparrows, ' served 
him right, he had no business in bad com- 
pany.' " 

"If I have erred in that respect," retorted 
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Con, with a very wickedly arch glance, " I must 
lay the blame on an older bird than I am, — to 
wit, yourself." 

"I, you calumniating, incorrigible dog — I," 
cried Mr. Desborough furiously dashing oflf his 
night-cap ; then reflecting that there might be a 
lock or two in want of tinting he slipped it oi\ 
again. 

"Yes, you," returned Constantine, almost 
forgetting his perplexities in the present ludi- 
crous interview. *' Didn't you take me to ' The 
Break of Day,' and didn't I meet Gwenllian 
Gwynne there." 

'* Oh, that's it, is it !" rejoined Mr. Desborough 
considerably soothed, "and so you have been 
thinking of that pretty girl ever since, and are 
in trouble because you can't find out where she 
is." 

" I know where she is," gasped forth Constan- 
tine, thinking it better to take the plunge at once, 
" she has been here in DuUminster for weeks, and 
I have seen her almost every day. I am madly, 
truly, determinedly in love with her, and 'tis to 
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ask your advice and assistance I am here this 
morning." 

Mr. Desborough just recollected in time that 
his costume de nuit was not exactly suitable for 
a pugilistic encounter, or he would have sprang 
from the bed, seized the audacious suitor, and 
boxed his ears. 

" Now just listen to me," urged Constantino, 
coming forward and leaning on the foot board. 

Mr. Desborough sat up supported by the 
pillows, with his arms spread out resignedly 
on the bed clothes. Not very patiently did 
he listen however. The discussion began at 
first something like two noisy, rumbling, iron- 
laden waggons approaching from opposite direc- 
tions, neither inclined to give way; then it 
rather resembled the well oiled wheels of a couple 
of patent-springed carriages running abreast, 
and towards the end, it rolled along gliding and 
sliding almost noiselessly like a chariot race on 
a bowling green. But wlien the contest was 
over, Consey was found to be lying on his back 
in the road, (figuratively) vanquished and dis- 

N 5 
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pirited, and Mr. Desboroagh the victor, only 
restrained from nsing the whip he held in his 
hand (figarativelj also) by the oonvnlsions of 
laughter into which the ridiculous discomfiture 
of his late competitor provoked him. 

" Well to be sure," he exclaimed, enjoying 
Constantine's confusion, ^^ how amusing it is as 
we pass along the crowded thoroughfares of life, 
to observe how eager some people are to tread 
in the gutters and rub their ankles against the 
curb'Stones of trouble. Now, of course I know 
you have looked at G-wenlliaB and her imagined 
perfections through a Claude Lorraine, glass ; I 
have removed it from your eye, and you see 
things as they really are; or what is more, I 
have held a faithful mirror before you in its 
place, in which I have shown you the blemishes 
your dazzled perception was unable to detect 
with the former." 

It was perhaps a proof that Con's love was 
not of a very deep or refined nature that he 
could confess it to such a confidant as Mr. 
Desborough. 
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" There is a period in every man's life when 
he is in imminent danger of making an impru- 
dent marriage. If he yields to the impulse, he 
is most probably ruined, and in a short time 
most devoutly repents the step he took," con< 
tinned Mr. Desborough. '^ Depend on it you 
have done the wisest thing you could, in con- 
sulting one who is able to point out and lead 
you away from the pitfalls of infatuation, because 
I have so often escaped them myself. 'Tig 
fortunate you spoke to me instead of to your 
father, his confidence in you would have been 
lost for ever ; now / can sympathize with your 
feelings, but I am not the less convinced that 
th^ course I have pointed out to you is the 
only safe one to pursue, moreover it is the best 
one. Had old Gwynne favoured your suit it 
would h^ve been hazardous to draiy back after 
all you tell me of, but he is a sensible father and 
s^es that Gwenllian is more likely to be happy with 
one in her own station. You have done wrong 
Ia yy inning her affections, but you may rest 
assured her regard for you will prove only a^ 
transcient, superficial sentiment. 
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Constantine winced at this unflattering asser- 
tion. 

" I would rather you wrote to her as I have 
suggested," continued Mr. Desborough, " but if 
you insist on seeing her to explain all things 
more fully and more kindly, let the interview 
take place as soon as possible. Of course I mean 
some time to-day, when you go into town ; 
and then come and sup with me this evening, 
and tell me the result. Strange, is it not, we 
both left our young hearts in y fro Morganwg. 
And now, my dear fellow, you must run away, or 
I shan't be dressed by breakfast-time." 

" I say. Con," he called out, as that crest-fallen 
young gentleman opened the door. " I say, did 
you ever hear of the nobleman who bought Punch, 
and brought him home thinking to have a never- 
ending source of diversion, and then found to his 
astonishment he could neither talk to nor amuse 
him? Well, now, something like that would it 
have been had you married and brought home 
your pretty Welsh singer. Mind, there are more 
of us who buy Punches than the world is aware 
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of, but we don't all of us make our folly and dis- 
appointment so public as the doughty peer did." 

Constantine walked back to his own room 
more dejected and thoughtful than when he left 
it, wondering how it was, he, Desborough, had 
blown away all the sophisms of romance with 
one good strong puff of sarcasm. Like many 
others, Constantine would have stood up firm 
and resolute against anger, but he succumbed, 
.and allowed himself to be crushed and defeated 
by ridicule, which is a much more powerful 
weapon, when skilfully wielded, than reason. 

" I will go this morning to Gwenny ; I will 
tell her the truth, thafc I still love her as dearly 
as ever, but we must yield to circumstances. 
Then I must bid her farewell, and tell her to be 
happy with her cousin. No— hang it, not that — 
no man can ever indifferently contemplate the 
marriage of the woman he has loved, with an- 
other. He must remember the time when he 
thought of her as his future wife — the bearer of 
his name — the sharer of his joy and sorrow." 

Consey was getting pathetic, and strove to 
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divert his thoughts by betting with himself that 
he would step only on the blue buds of couYol'- 
Tuluses on the carpet^ and touch no other part 
with his foot, in twenty turns up and down the 
room. His wager won — he soliloquized again. 

^ Love never runs smooth, so they saj. 
Well, I don't object to a little ripple on the 
stream, I think it all the more exciting; but 
then this is a regular cataract, a turgid ruffling 
of all the perverse things in the deep. Besides, 
like a trade wind^ the ill-luck blows all one way* 
I almost wish I had not seen Gwenllian. No — 
I will recall that wish, too. But it only shows 
the innate selfishness of man's heart, that he 
eannot see a beautiful woman but he desires to 
appropriate her to himself. The end of it will 
be, I shall go into s<Hne desert land, turn hermit, 
and abjure the whole human race, live a conu 
panion with crocodiles and hippopotami, crack 
jokes with a laughing hysdua, become a bosom 
friend to an elephant, and feel particularly 
honoured by a morning visit from a nice . lean, 
hungry bear an4 her ypuDg progeny. Heigho ! " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



'* I Imow each lias a separate 'wa7, 
I know that we most part** 

"lb the depths of thy sadness thoall think then on me, 
And the thought shall he madniwsi deefliver, to thee." 

" The why, the wheie, what boots it now to tell, 
Skioe all mnst end in that wild WDrd-^FaieweU." 

Btbov. 



CONSTANTIHE Pepperell's reflections as he walked 
along tjie streets towards tiie Gwynne's lodgings 
were certainly anything hut pleasant ones. 

He knmr he was ahont to commit a very nn- 
generons action, and he felt sure he should do it, 
as ex^ry one does under such circumstances, in a 
Tery ungracious way. 
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" If there had been «,ny other alternative I 
would have adopted it ; or if I thought I should 
be ensuring Gwenny's happiness in holding her 
engaged to me under all hazards, I never would 
be such a coward as I am going to prove myself 
by giving her up. I did wrong to win her love, 
but I have seen my error, and must repair it; 
that is, I must withdraw from the wrong path, 
and walk in the right one ; I must not disgrace 
my family by a mean alliance ; and I shall at 
least have the consolation of reflecting that I 
have acted on principle," said Constantine per- 
suasively. How many of us excuse ourselves 
for some unkind or unjust deed by sheltering 
under the plea of ** acting on principle ! " 

Constantine found Gwenllian sitting in an old 
easy-chair, with her feet on a hassock, and her 
head bent down almost to her lap, on which her 
bands were listlessly crossed. Tt was an attitude 
of such utter hopelessness, such an entire 
abandonment to the sorrow that lay so heavily 
on her young heart, that for one moment he was 
tempted to raise her up, and bid her look round 
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again on the world with smiles, for he would 
walk by ker side in it. 

She seemed to feel, rather than perceive, who 
had entered the room, but she did not move. 
There was no affectation in her grief, she would 
have concealed it had she bad the power, but no 
need was there to raise her pale, tear-stained face 
to tell the tale of her despair. 

Perhaps, had you laid a hand on her breast, 
you might have felt one bounding throb, as the 
well-known footsteps drew near; but then all 
would have been still; the checked pulsation 
would have truly told that tiie momentary 
flutter of hope had died away, and would never 
again beat in that bosom. 

Her lover's silence, his stillness betokened her 
fate. Had he come with good news, with a ray 
of hope for the future ; had he even come with 
his former love^ he would have soothed her with 
caresses if he had not uttered a word. 

Oh ! silence may speak a language sublime be- 
fore love has been told, and while hope hovers 
round as interpreter ; but when we know the lips 
are only closed over sentiments, which to reveal 
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would cause anguish, frenzy lays its fingers on 
us, and prints them on the heart in characters 
which need no articulation. 

Constantine stood leaning on the little mantel- 
piece, looking down on the wreck he had made. 
And then a sense of the wrong he had done her, 
roused Gwenllian's crushed spirit. 

^^ You need not speak what you haye come 
here to tell me, Constantine Pepperell," said &hd 
in a trembling tone. ^^ I know all the argu- 
ments you would use to convince me that your 
family do only what could be expected, in re- 
fusing to receive me into it. / never thought 
of that, I looked not to the future when the 
present was so full of happiness, I forgot I was 
not your equal ; but you ought to have remem- 
bered all this, you knew more of the world than 
I did, and should have considered what it would 
require of you. I sought you not. I was con- 
tented with my lot before I met you." 

" And yet I have loved you, Gwenny, as I shall 
never love again," pleaded Constantine, in a low 
voice. 

^^ No, no,^' cried Gwenllian raising her head. 



^^/mm^m^mmm^m^^^'^mmm 
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" love was in your looks, in your words, but it 
never was in your heart." 

^ You are unjust, Gwenllian," urged Constan- 
tine, stung, perhaps, by the truth of her up- 
braiding. 

" Tell me in one word — are you not come here 
to say we must part? Never mind for what 
reason," she added impatiently. ^^ Are you not 
come to bid me farewell ? " 

" Tour father will have it so," pleaded Con- 
stantine, sheltering like a coward behind any 
defence. 

The flush came and went in Gwenllian's cheek. 
Subterfuge is what a woman of spirit most des- 
pises. Had Constantino met her in this inter- 
view, with a bold, ardent, and honest resolution 
to keep the heart and faith he had won, at all 
risks; had he shewn himself ready to sacrifice 
self for the one who so trustingly depended on his 
sincerity, had he set all perils at defiance, and 
passionately besought her constancy through ab*- 
sence and persecution, Gwenllian would have 
cast every other authority at nought — she would 
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have been obedient only to his wishes, patient 
under trials which each must bear alike, faithful 
to him amidst every temptation, and striving to 
make herself more worthy of his choice. Scorn- 
ing all others, she would have lived only for him, 
and whether the time of their probation had been 
spent in absence, or in the occasional sunlight of 
his presence, she w^uld have changed not; she 
would have looked at their ultimate union as the 
guiding star of her life. 

But the idol she had so blindly worshipped 
was now revealed to her as only a form of worth- 
less clay, it would be no apostaey to turn and 
leave the god she no longer revered. 

" And / will have it so, too," cried she, reply- 
ing to his last remark. ^' I give you back all 
the promises you have made me. I should be 
weak to upbraid you. I should be wicked to curse 
you. I have loved you too well to hate you, 
the remembrance of the past month will be a 
sufficient punishment for you, even if you feel no 
shame for your perfidy. All the revenge I 
will wish you is," she added, passionately, " that 
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wben }^ou stand at the altar with aaother, my 
image may rise up to scare you, and if your bride 
asks what makes your cheek turn pale, may your 
lips be unable to utter a lie to reassure her/' 

" Say not so, Gwenllian," cried Constantine, 
shuddering at the girl's vehement denunciation. ^ 
" Besides, you are condemning me unheard." 

" Tour tongue need not utter what your look, 
your silence betrayed. But I have expected it. 
For the last two days I have sat here striving 
and striving to steel myself against the blow I 
knew would be dealt to me. I saw it coming 
when my father spoke to you that day." 

" And Owen Yaughan, your cousin, whom he 
urged you to accept," cried Constantine, roused by 
jealousy ? "I tell you the truth, Gwenny, when 
I say your marriage with another would stab me 
^ — would break my heart — 'twould drive me mad 
to know that another was free to win you. Use 
not that revenge against me if you value my 
life." 

Gwenllian smiled scornfully, it may be tri- 
umphantly. She had the means of retaliation in 
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her hands then, she could make him suffer od€ 
of the pangs she had felt. To one blow he was 
Yulnerable, whether it was his love or his vanity 
would be tortured most by it. 

" Tou have no longer any right to question or 
dictate to me — our paths will lie far apart ; and 
when you leave this house it is not likely we 
shall ever meet again. I shall not hear of you 
after I return to my home, I shall hate and forget 
the time I have passed in DuUminster, for here I 
have known my first sorrow and mortificati^m. 
Tou had better go now," she added, impatiently, 
^^ my father will not like to meet you s^ain, he 
is very wrathful when thwarted." 

Another moment and Constantine was g<me, 
gone without one word of extenuation, one farewell 
embrace, oim glance of betraying love and con* 
trition. Crone, too, without one backward look. 
Had he paused, and turned one instant when he 
reached the door, all Mr.. Desborough's prudtfnt 
advice would have availed no longer. Had he 
seen the almost imploring gesture of poor Gwenl- 
lian, the outstretched arms, as if even at that 
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last moment she would have opened her heart to 
forgiveness, the parted lips, but parched mouth, 
as if refusing to utter the name of him who 
might have spared her this death-like agony. 
But she heard the front-door shut, and then the 
rebellious tears would no longer be restrained; 
like a grieved child she clasped her hands over 
her eyes and wept aloud . 

Love's charmed dream for her had passed 
away. Too soon was the bright page of her Hie 
turned over ; cold, wearying endurance only was 
written on all the succeeding leaves. 

'Tis ever thus, " the truest and the tenderest 
heart must always suffer most." We need not 
the old song to tell us, that " Men were deceivers 
ever." 

Constantine Fepperell did not walk home with 
his usual confident, buoyant step. He had some 
secret misgivings as to his honour and honesty. 
In his inmost heart he acknowledged himself to 
be a villain; but then the world need know 
nothing, had nothing, to do with this ; he was 
not going to draw aside the curtain, and show 
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"the falsehood of such a goodly outside." Still 
less was he going to tell that cold, proud world 
that it had crushed a true and pure affection in 
his breast ; and that though its arrogant dictates 
waved him away from the humbly-born Gwenl- 
lian, yet secretly, fervently, he loved her as 
dearly as ever he had; nor would any of its 
glittering allurements ever efface the remem- 
brance of the anguish he had that day seen her 
suffer. " But it should be a warning to him for 
the future, never again would he seek to win a 
heart he could not honourably retain." 

** Poor Gwenny ! Did she think, when I as- 
sumed that cold, cruel indifference, that I did 
not love her?" 

Well, well, best so, perhaps, since they were 
obliged to part. 

When and how would they meet again ! 



What became of Constantine Pepperell during 
the remainder of that day, the chronicler of these 
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books relateth not; but aboat half-past ten the 
same evening, Mr. Desborough, who had sat for 
the last hour looking at the cloth laid for the 
little savoury supper he had ordered for himself 
and friend, reluctantly persuaded himself some- 
thing unforeseen had prevented that friend's 
keeping his appointment, and consequently it 
would be a pity to have the repast any longer 
delayed. 

Mr. Desborough had just finished, and was 
mixing a glass of negus, when a thundering rap 
was heard at the door, and then a very unsteady 
footstep in the passage; the dining-room door 
was flung open wide, and Constantine Pepperell 
appeared, turning round two or three times on 
the threshold, to make several semaphorical mo* 
tions to somebody in the extreme distance, who 
it would seem was waiting to see him safely re- 
ceived, and thus telegraphically given to under- 
stand his further guardianship was unnecessary. 

After waving his hat to Mr. Desborough in a 
most imposing manner, carefully closing the door 
and oscillating a few seconds before it, Gonstan- 

YOL. I. 
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tine prepared to advance further into the room, 
declaring, ^^ that if his dear sympathizing friend 
Dessy was not too fatigued to listen, he would 
exonerate himself from all blame, except of hav- 
ing been inveigled by that undeniable fellow, 
Charley Jackson, to partake of a deviled bone 
and sherry oobler." 

^^ And disappointing me of your company to 
supper," said Mr. Desborough, rather puzzled as 
to what he had best say. 

Gonstantine made no further remark, but sup- 
porting himself by grasping the back of a chair 
with both hands, pushed it before him till he 
neared the table. 

^^ You had better sleep here to night, Gonstan- 
tine," remarked Mr. Desborough; ^^your old 
room will be ready for you in ten minutes." 

Gonsey nodded approvingly, and then came 
the wish floating on his brain, that he was already 
comfortably deposited in bed, with the back of a 
chair on each side to keep him from rolling out; 
he had some misgivings as to the journey up two 
pair of stairs, and ever and anon wondered 
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whether old Dessy intended walking off, or was 
waiting to see him go first. 

One moment his eyes darted over to the other 
end of the room and into the corner, peering be- 
hind a carved projection^ then glancing down 
into the obscurity beneath, trying to discover all 
sorts of hidden mysteries. Being disappointed, 
his look changed to one of absolute indifference 
to the outward things of this world, and he 
sought refuge within his drooping eyelids. 

Now he made furious exertions to look Mr. 
Desborough in the face, but somehow he could 
not catch his eye steady ; Dessy's eyes must be 
rolling about in a most unacountable strange 
way, and so Consey was obliged to roll his about 
too. 

At length awak;ening to the memory of the 
heart-rending events of the day, he felt anxious 
to impress on his friend's mind the expediency of 
not allowing grief to gain too strong a hold on 
one, but feeling that he was getting rather unin- 
telligible, or Dessy rather stupid, he gradually 
allowed his hands and the table to hide the emo- 

2 
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tion depicted on his countenance, merely apos- 
trophizing in a husky voice, smothered partly by 
a difficulty of articulation, and partly by the 
sleeve of his coat on which his head rested, 

** Here I tod lorrow at, 
Here 18 my throne, let kings come bow to it.** 

^^ I say, old fellow,'' he ejaculated, looking up 
suddenly, " I wish you clearly to understand, I 
shall hold you answerable for any folly or vice I 
may commit in future, [n making me break off 
with Gwenllian Gwynne, you have cast me like a 
reed on a stream ; where I shall drift to, I don't 
exactly know at present, but I have an idea 
that when a man has broken one woman's heart, 
he feels something as a tiger does when he has 
tasted the blood of one victim, his appetite is in- 
satiable, and he goes on satisfying it till some 
enraged hunter deals out retributive justice on 
him." 

^^ Constantine, don't talk in that manner, 
pray !" exclaimed Mr. Desborough, considerably 
terrified. 
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"Well, I see you are not in a fit state to listen 
to reason to-night, but perhaps as you have 
kindly invited me to sleep here, you will ask how 
long before my bed will be ready. When the 
heart is heavy the head is apt to become heavy 
too." 

Consey almost strangled himself with the sigh 
he concluded these words with. 

Mr. Desborough rang the bell, and gave the 
necessary orders to his housekeeper. While they 
were being completed, Consey sat looking sted- 
fastly at his host, making an imaginary map of 
his face, converting the furrows into rivers, his 
nose into an irregular shaped mountain, and his 
mouth with the end of a cigar into a sluggish 
volcano. 

*' My dear Dessy, I hope you don't often in- 
dulge in such a chair as that ; I see apoplexy 
plainly written on the back of it," said he start- 
ing up, as ' the much-enduring man,' leant back 
resignedly in his chaise lounge. 

" That will do, Mrs. Loxby," said Mr. Des- 
borough, in a dejected tone, as the housekeeper 
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brought in the night lamps, and reported the 
spare room as all prepared, " T am going up 
stairs, too, so I will show Mr, Pepperell to his 
chamber." 

Constantine rose at this signal, but surely 
some one must have changed legs with him while 
he had sat at the table, for the ones he had now 
seemed of no earthly use to him, they bent and 
slid about evidently in a way his own never were 
accustomed to. He did not know' what to say 
about his head, he supposed it must be his own, 
but he only knew it never before gave him such 
trouble to hold upright and steady, and moreover 
was not in the habit of permitting his brain to 
thump about in the way it did. 

He half suspected Dessy of necromancy, and 
accepted his offered arm with much suspicion, 
expressing some obscure intention as he walked 
up stairs, of '' going where glory waited him," 
connected with an equally confased assertion of 
his " dwelling in marble halls." 

" I breakfast at nine you know, Constantine," 
said Mr. Desborough, after seeing that obstre- 
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perous young gentleman all safe. " You will be 
punctual I hope." 

" Punctual," grumbled a husky voice from 
an enrapt mass of bed clothes, ^^ punctual! 
Charley Jackson says, if I had St. Paul's clock 
in one pocket and the Horse Guards in the other, 
I never should be in time for an appointment 
Punctual indeed ! Time was made for slaves." 

Constantine Pepperell had evidently been 
seeking the waters of oblivion, and had mistaken 
L'Eau de Vie for the Lethean stream. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



C0N8TANTINE WISHES TO ACHIEVE A REPUTATION ; 
A CONSUMMATION WHICH HE ARRIVES AT IN SO 
SHORT A TIME, AND UNDER SUCH PECULIAR 
ECCENTRIC CIRCUMSTANCES, THAT HIS FRIENDS 
FEEL JUSTIFIED IN DESCRIBING HIM AS A FAST 
YOUNG MAN. 



** When his conduct becomes so exceedingly bad 
That charity kindly considers him mad." Puhch. 



" Very well, then, I shall throw myself into 
female society something in the way that the 
apple was flung by Paris amongst the goddesses, 
and use the same insinuating motto, ^ to be given 
to the fairest,' " said Mr. Constantine Pepperell, a 
few weeks after the events recorded in the last 
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chapter, on being informed in the most delicate 
manner possible by Charley Jackson, that his 
sister Rhoda rejected any further attentions from 
such a perfidious gentleman, and was moreover 
inclined to follow the advice of her family and 
receive the addresses of the respectable widower 
Mr. Bnrgoine. 

" Very well, you can merely tell Rhoda from 
me, that I expect some day to hear she has been 
changed into a flint, like Arsiooe, for her hard- 
heartedness. For myself, as I said before, I shall 
enter more into society, I shall have a larger 
range, there will be more hearts to seek, so I 
shall seek more hearts. I shall become a Poly- 
theist, that is an adorer of several divinities. 
Tou know I have behaved very honourably, 
Charley, in telling you to inform your sister all 
about poor Gwenllian, but as she chooses to be 
obdurate or inconsistent, why there is an end of 
our * love of olden days.' I like people to 
throw the first stone at me, it relieves my mind 
from all responsibility of caring anything about 
them in future/' 

5 
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"Well, Pep, you know this nonsense of 
Khoda's is not to make any difference between 
118. Friends are too scarce now-a-days to risk 
the loss of thefn through family prejudices." 

" Yes, Charley, first catch your friend, as my 
-mother's cookery book says of a hare, and after 
that *wear him in your heart's core, in your 
heart of hearts, as I do thee,' as the play-book 
says. Now you know my opinion before to-day, 
about letting grief get the mastery over one^ 
by-gone's are best to be let remain like by-gones 
in the shade ; it won't do at our time of life to 
turn cynics, or misanthropes, or misogyniste, or 
atiy of those tom fools ; so I say in future, vibe la 
bagateUe.^^ 

*' Well I never saw such a fellow in my days, 
for looking at the brightest side of things," 
exclaimed Charles in contemplatiire 'admiration 
of his mercurial friend. ^' I am sure if thste 
was but one wee bit of blue sky amidst H^e 
oloiids in the whole heavens «kbove your bead you 
would fiud it out before any cue else." 

" Did you ever read Burns, Chwl^? Bobby 
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Burns I mean. If so you must have observed a 
verse that suits me exactly/' remarked Constan- 
tine, dipping his pen into the inkstand with con- 
summate nonchalance. 

" Kings may be blest, bat I am glorions, 
O'er all the ills of life viotorionB.** 

Constantine's method of enjoying life and over- 
coming its ills, did not quite meet with the 
-nnanimoujs approval of his father or Mr. Pin- 
chard; as to his parrain^ Mr. Desborough, he was 
in despair, and sometimes doubted whether the 
charge of Mrs. Tovey Yining's ten sons and 
daughters would have caused him as many per- 
plexities as his self-elected guardianship of his 
rantipole godson. 

That he should make him his heir when he 
died, he fully intended, if he did not himself 
.mwrry and have a family in the interim, but that 
,tiie natural period of his own existence should be 
jskotrtfened because he could not induce him to re- 
Bounee the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, was more tiian he had pledged himself for 
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at his baptism. And yet there was sach an 
irresistible magic power about that rogae Con* 
sey, that utterly forbade his casting him off 
altogether. 

No candidate fur a monkish cowl could look 
more sanctified than he, while Mr. Desborongh 
was administering a lecture to. him, and no pope - 
just entrusted with the keys of St. Peter, could 
more fervently promise to treasure them, than he 
did the wise precepts of his guardian ; what men- 
tal reservation he made he confessed to no one, 
though he did tell Charley it was a pity old 
Dessy had such a strange way of reasoning, for 
though his views were good, his arguments were 
bad, and th^^ore like many other poor orators^ 
he seldom led his hearers to the point he 
imbed. 

Fair enough were Constantine's promises to be 
sure; but alack, alas! for nature in ey^ form^ 
the fairest are ev^ the frailest, an April sunbeam, 
lover's vows, a spanned soap-bubble, a frozen 
snow wreath, besides a great many other &ir, 
frail things we could all enumerate. 
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There are some people who have an irresistible 
•inclination to slide down in the world, help them 
up as you will, do all you can to uphold them, 
. still in a little time, back they sink again, and 
like an unlucky wight in an Irish bog, every 
effort they make to extricate themselves only pre- 
cipitates them deeper and deeper. 

Constantine Pepperell for a time struggled 
very hard to regain a respectable footing on the 
banks of the stream into which he had so wildly 
plunged ; but at last he gave up in despair, de- 
claring to his confidant, Charley, that there was 
something desperately consolatory in the reckless- 
ness with which he now resigned himself to fate, 
for he found that after every effort to reinstate 
himself in the good opinion of the world, 
she was determined to conquer and overcome 
him. 

So he mounted the car cf folly, and while 
Momus and Comus caught the ropes and dragged 
him wildly along in whimsical triumph, Pysche 
sprang up beside him, and became the companion 
jof his journey. 
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Amidst thb mad brained career, Constantine 
Mldom omitted a duty in his offioe, or gave Mr. 
Pincfaard reason to complain of his attendance. 
He was ambitions of excelling in his profession, 
and knew he oonld not do thb without stadj 
and triplication. He was equally desirous of 
distinguishing himself when the time came for 
him to play his part in the drama of life, and 
walk the boards of the world's stage. 

^^ I hare not a fault to find with him, sir, with 
respect to his profesdonal services," said Mr. 
Pinchard one day in answer to Mr. Pepperell's 
anxioss enquiries about his son; ^^ I never had a 
more indrfatigable articled clerk in my life, he 
seems to oomprdiend^nd execute my instructions 
in one half the time Mr. Jackson does, and 
during his hours of attendance here, he is steady, 
assiduous, and energetic But once free from 
offidal restraint, once off these premises, I could 
no longer answer fer hkn» Nay, so reckless and 
eccentric is he in his notions of rdaxations, that 
if any one announoed to me the fact of Mr. Con- 
stantino PeppereU being on the bowling green 
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attitudinizing in La Studio fashion for the 
amusement of the town, I should scarcely feel 
justified in disbelieving the statement. Neither 
could I say I would doubt the word of the person 
who might call any morning to excuse his attend- 
ance at the office, owing to his baying set off the 
evening before in a balloon on some undeter- 
mined enterprize, or for some indefinite time; or 
hearing he had just started for Africa, or Nova 
Zerabla, or any other out of- the- way place, to 
perform some little private business for a friend 
who did not want the trouble of going himself. 
His principles are of the composite order, but 
liiere is genuine good nature, in yotir son, Mr. 
Fepperell," he added, as that gentleman shook 
bis head sadly, ^' and there is unmistakable talent 
•and sensitive feeling, though I acknowledge 'tis 
only by sudden jerks be does g(^d wilih either at 
present, yet ire will hope to see a more continuous 
progression in future.^' 

'* So carelessly, so teckleigsly, iS he floating 
along the stream, that I fear even a feather 
irould sink him^" sighed the inconsolable father. 
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Unfortunately Mr. Pepperell had become 
rather obtuse in discerning the flowery places 
in his son's character, the weeds he could see 
plainly enough, and he was angry these were not 
rooted out all at once, as if ground that had long 
been suffered to lie fallow, can, without time 
and culture, bring forth fair blossoms and ripe 
fruit. 

AH this time Constantino heard nothing of 
Gwenllian except that she and her father had 
left Dullminster, and then in the midst of his 
mad-cap career he received a refrigerator in the 
news of her marriage to her cousin Yaughan. 

Conscience had lately given him one or two 
admonitory twinges, and then had recourse to 
pricks and stabs, so he thought the best remedy 
would be a walk to the widow Morgan's and a 
kind enquiry for Gwenllian and her father. 

But changes had taken place there too. The 
vindictive coj£n maker was gone off some where 
else to tap more successfully on another widow's 
heart perhaps, and his room was occupied by a 
respectable couple who had charge of the young 
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"vyhipper of tops while his grandmother, as they 
told him was gone oflF into Wales to the wedding 
of a young friend of hers, one Miss Gwynne, 
whose father had made such a point of her coming 
she could give no denial. They were married 
last Monday, so a letter just received had told 
them, and after the honeymoon they were all, 
bride and bridegroom, father and Mrs. Morgan, 
coming to DuUminster on particular business, 
and she, the informant, had that morning been 
looking at lodgings for them. 

One of the pangs Gwenllian had in her passion 
wished Constantine, was felt by him at 
that moment, and he turned away from the door 
with an acute sense of having in some way been 
instrumental in another^s wrong-doing. That 
she had married her cousin solely at the ex- 
pressed desire of her father, he did not doubt — 
nay, it was very probable his own cowardly de- 
sertion of her had turned all her warm, young 
feelings to bitterness, and indifference of what 
her destiny might be ; he felt certain she did not 
love Yaughan, and to what misery and sin might 
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not this very conviction lead her, when in a 
little time, after the first flush of her changed 
life had passed away, she b^an, as he was sure 
she would, to find out more clearly the deficien- 
cies of such a man as Owen! He would not 
appreciate her ; he could not sympathize as bar 
lover had in all her imaginatirei enthusiastic 
ideas ; she would be thrown back on her own re: 
sources for thought and amusement, and what 
danger might lurk in these. 

Who knew but what her father had even re- 
sorted to threats in case of her disobedience, and 
poor Gwenllian had seen no other course but 
meekly yielding to his authority. 

^^ And where was he who should have been 
there to protect her — to devote his life to her^^ — 
who had once said he loved her with such fond 
devotion ? She, too, who, as old Dessy had as- 
serted, would love but once in her life — she who 
had loved him, and yet knew the loved one codd 
never be hers." 

And now he must never see her again; he 
could not look on her as the wife of another; he 
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was not jealous of him sbe had married, but he 
had once thought to call her his own. No, they 
must never meet again, that was certain; they 
could never speak and look on each other as 
mere friends ; they who had mutely clasped hands 
in the unutterable joy of meeting, and felt the 
throb of each other's heart ; whose lips had been 
pressed amidst the breathings of exchanged vows, 
could never speak cold words of formal greeting* 
The love charm in h^ eyes was dim to him for 
«ver. " Well, she shed a bright light over a 
brief period of my existence; and, like many 
another selfish fool, I crushed it." 

During these reflections, Gonstantine Pepperell 
walked on almost unconsciously towards the little 
bridge where he had first told Gwenllian of his 
love. But the scene, as well as his feelings, was 
changed sadly since then, when he had seen it 
is the softened glow of a summer moonlight 
night. Now it was November, and the trees were 
bare, the roads muddy, the air cold and damp, 
and the bare thorny hedge of the little lane thrust 
out its sharp, spiky branches into the pathway 
with spiteful intent. 
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^ Twas confoanded folly of me to come here 
on snch a chilly, dismal evening ; of coarse every- 
thing looks different this time of year: to me, 
now it seems one of the most horridly dismal 
plnces in the world. I don't wonder at people 
throwing themselves over from a bridge when 
they intend to commit saicide; there is some- 
thing treacherously tempting in the calm stream 
beneath, enongh to entice one tired of this world^s 
turmoil and noise to leap down and find peace 
tinder its still waters. Lovely as Nature gene- 
rally is, there are some spots that seem created 
to suggest the committal of dark deeds. I wonder 
if any one was ever murdered here. A rival, for 
instance, or one passionately loved, and after- 
wards madly hated." 

Constantino leant, with his arms folded, on 
the parapet of the bridge, overcome by that 
bitter struggle between a self-accusing conscience, 
and an irresistible fate. Tou would not have 
believed but that there were tears in his eye. 
Perhaps there were. 

" And yet, why am I condemning myself for 
all this ? " he said, rousing up more spiritedly 
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" How do I know but what Gwenllian married 
Owen Vaughan of her own free will, and with as 
mnch love for him as she professed to feel for 
me? Why, the moonbeams that danced on this 
river when we were last here, were not more 
evanescent than woman's love ; — her vows and her 
faith float on a running stream, and only glide 
by the trusting fool who seeks to retain them. 
I won't lament the loss of what I cannot regain." 
And Consey turned away from the bridge and 
the alluring water beneath it, wisely thinking he 
had better be sleeping warmly in his own bed 
than coldly in the bed of the river. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



SHOWING THAT THE PUNISHMENT FOB SINS IS NOT 
ALWAYS DEFEKRED TO ANOTHER WORL^. 



He woQ hsr heait in its first Uossoming, 

T^ llovsfs he gtliiiBi'd wore the flow^ of i^iritig.' 



"It mattan litde bow she was fttgotten 
Or wbat slie lelt, a woman oan bot weep." 



^^ Owen says you told him he was not to come 
with us. Is it anywhere particular we are going, 
father?" 

It was the day after they had arrired at DuU- 
minster. Gwellian was standing before the 
chimney glass in their lodging-house parlour, 
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tying on her pretty little white bonnet, part of 
her wedding paraphernalia. 

More lovely than ever she looked, with her 
flushing cheek and assumed matronly dignity, as 
she turned round and surveyed herself in her. 
bridal dress, worn then only for the second time. 
At last the white cashmere shawl was arranged 
satisfactorily so as to afford as much warmth as 
possible, consistent with its required gracefulness 
of folds. The dress was a plain fawn coloured 
silk one, and when thus attired, you might not 
have been astonished had you seen Gwenllian step 
out of a coroneted carriage. 

A contrast indeed she was to her father, who 
wore only his ordinary clothes, not much im*- 
proved perhaps by his journey the day before. 
He looked careworn and uneasy, and once sat 
down resolutely as if determined to conquer 
some strong will within that seemed bent on 
leading him in a course his better feelings 
revolted from. 

'^ I don't see why I should have put on all 
these smart things if you are to go so shabby, ' 
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she said laughingly glancing again at the glass ; 
^^and if 'tis a wedding visit we are going to 
pay, ought not Owen to have been with us? " she 
added in a tone which did not indicate much 
interest or anxiety on the subject of her husband's 
absence from her. 

" No, we shall not want Owen to-day," said 
Gwynne as he once more looked over and folded 
carefully, two or three papers he had been inces- 
santly taking out of his coat pocket and putting 
in again. " Now, Gwenny, I am ready." 

And again Gwenllian stepped out into the 
streets of DuUminster^ many of which she had 
walked in with Constantine Fepperell, he who 
she now earnestly hoped they might not meet. 
So intent was she on this wished-for avoidance 
that she did not notice which way her father led 
her, till she was startled at his pausing an 
instant in front of the house where he had twice 
brought her to sing. 

"What do you want hei^e^ father?" she asked 
in a low quivering voice as they ascended the 
broad stone steps. 
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"Can I see Mr. Earnshaw?" was G Wynne's 
demand when the door was opened. 

"Mr. Earnshaw is within, can I take any 
message?" said the servant glancing alternately 
at the two, as if they must be separate visitors 
and not known to each other. 

" No, I wish to see Mr. Earnshaw on particular 
business," was the reply so emphatically delivered 
that the man thought his master had, perhaps, 
appointed the visit himself, and with no further 
hesitation ushered the two into the library, un- 
certain whether he ought not to request the 
young lady at least to be seated. 

" What do you want of Mr. Earnshaw, father ?" 
was Gwenllian's gasping enquiry when the door 
closed. 

Gwynne took no notice of her, but surveyed 
the sumptuously furnished room with a scornful 
smile. They were some moments alone; Mr. 
Earnshaw, was, perhaps, making his toilet for 
the day, for they heard heavy footsteps in the 
room above, smothered partly, though they were 
by the carpet. How each tread made Gwenllian's 

VOL. I. p 
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heart throb* Why was she to be brought before 
that proud cold-hearted man. 

Gwynne was obstinately silent, and seemed 
trying to allay his own agitation by making a 
mental inventory of the articles in the room. 

A splendid mansion it certainly was, and ele- 
gantly adorned throughout; and gaily-dressed 
and sumptuously fed people lived within its walls, 
or passed in and out the doors as constant visitors. 
You and I, and many more, might have envied 
the inmates, and wished such a dwelling ours; 
but in one of the rooms, in one of the corridors 
was a closet, which contained a skeleton, as many 
a closet in many coveted houses does ; and though 
that room was entered unrestrictively by anyone 
in the house, and tliough the closet was opened 
and glanced into unsuspiciously, perhaps, a dozen 
times a week, the skeleton was visible to none 
save him to whose use the dressing-room was 
appropriated. 

He WHS in it when the man came to announce 
there being two persons, strangers, in the library, 
who wished to see him, and as Mr. £arnshaw 
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carelessly threw his slippers into the closet the 
skeleton started into view. 

It was only a tarnished picture frame, hanging 
on one of the pegs facing the door, and there in 
that same spot it had hang for years, accumulat- 
ing more dust on its moulding, and heaping up 
more remorse on Mr. Earnshaw's heart every day. 

Well, to many of us, there are few more me- 
lancholy sights than the frame from which 
some once cherished portrait has been re-> 
moved. 

Happy is it for us if it does not conjure up such 
phantoms of the past, as Mr. Earnshaw always 
saw painted in indelible colours on the bare wall 
behind that empty square of gold. 

Little knew anyone of the secret shut so in- 
securely in that room, or of the tale which could 
be told of that old frame, and what it once held. 
And who would have believed such a tale of the 
honourabjte upright Mr. Earnshaw? 

But what temptation had he ever had for 
•doing evil. I smile when I hear the world praise 
such as he. ^^ An honest upright man," it often 

p 2 
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says of a rich man. Don't tell me of a person's 
honourable principles while he is in prosperity, 
you don't know what his principles are, for they 
have never been tested. Wait till poverty and 
adversity lay hands on him, and then see whether 
he does not bend and fall as many a poor tried 
distressed creature has. 

" Would to Heaven I may bear my prosperity 
as well," said Abdalonimus, when Alexander 
inquired how he had borne his poverty. 

And supremely confident in his own integrity, 
Llr. Earnsliaw entered his library, prepared to 
hear, as he often bad before, a tale of distress, 
produced, perhaps, by imprudence or indiscretion. 
Aye, and to chide, and sit in judgment on it too, 
as he many times had. God help him, as He 
had often cheered and lifted up some poor crushed 
heart that had been sorely and unmercifully 
stricken by the cold hard-dealt remarks and 
censures of the immaculate Mr. Earnshaw, with 
whom misfortune was only another word for fault. 
A little of his selt-possession forsook him when 
he saw one of his visitors was the pretty street- 
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singer, whom he instantly recognised, though so 
diflFerently attired ; and may Heaven forgive him 
that one derogatory thought that rose in his 
mind, as to her probable motive for asking an 
interview. 

Of her slovenly dressed companion he took 
little notice, not even desiring him to sit down, 
while he himself took his usual station in such 
audiences, standing on the hearth-rug with his 
back to the fire, and his arms folded across his 
breast. 

" Mr. Earnshaw, I don't ask you if you re- 
member me, I don't expect your memory to keep 
one man's features in your mind for years, as 
I have kept yours ; nor do I expect you to have 
retained the recollection of a threat I made for 
revenge on you, nearly nineteen years ago, but I 
am come to-day to enjoy my long nurtured ven- 
geance. I don't hope to wound your heart, for 
I believe you have none, but I hope to make you 
suffer where you are more vulnerable — in your 
pride.^' 

Impassable as Mr.Earnshaw's features naturally 
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were, this address of Gwynne's removed their 
masked composure for a moment, but then the 
lips were compressed more rigidly than before, 
and the forehead was knit more sternly. 

" What am I to understand by these threats," 
said he at last in a menacing voice. ^^ Who are 
you? and how dare you come into my house and 
address me thus?" 

"I am Rees Gwynne," replied the man, with 
real or well- assumed imperturbability, *' Margaret 
Gwynne's, your first wife, brother." 

"Tis false; she was not my wife; you have 
no proof of any marriage," cried Mr. Earnshaw, 
furiously. 

" For a long time after you abandoned and 
disowned her, I had no proof certainly," said 
the man, becoming more excited; "but when she 
was on her death-bed, to which you cruelly re- 
fused to come and take leave of her, she confessed 
to me when and where she was married and who 
were the witnesses." 

" She perjured herself then. She broke 
an oath she had made, me, never to reveal 
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this," exclaimed Mr. Earnshaw, thrown off his 
guard. 

" She perjured herself only in taking such an 
oath," cried Gwynne, now casting all restraint 
aside. " You extorted that vile declaration from 
her under pretence of your acknowledging her 
child after her death — that death to which she 
was brought by your vile treatment and deser- 
tion. She was a poor, fond, foolish woman, or 
she would have taken my advice and proclaimed 
herself at once to the world as your wife, un- 
he^dful of your treacherous protestations that 
such a step would cause your ruin with your 
family. But I believe she never, even at the 
last, would have confided her whole secret to 
me, had she not discovered you were tampering 
with one of the witnesses to disown your mar- 
riage. Even then you were doing so, Mr. 
Earnshaw, when she, who you knew was your 
lawful wife, lay on her death-bed, and when she 
was aware that the child she had scarcely strength 
kft to bring into the world would in consequence 
be declared illegitimate. Then she knew you as 
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you were, and had she lived I believe she would 
have blushed more at the thought of ever having 
loved such a heartless dastard, than at any im- 
putation the world might have cast at her." 

We have all of us read that " when Cain was 
wroth his countenance fell." Such an expres- 
sion as may have passed over the face of the first 
murderer was to be seen on Mr. Earnshaw's 
when he heard himself accused of this sin that 
" lay at his door." 

" In the brief hour that she lived after be- 
coming a mother, Margaret told me all," con- 
tinued Gwynne, becoming still more agitated 
beneath the withering gaze of the man before 
whom he stood. " She told me of the false love 
with which you pursued her and obtained inter- 
views with her after the Eisteddfod ; and how, 
when you found you could not subdue the virtue 
of a humble Welsh girl, you took her to a 
neighbouring village with one of her old friends, 
and there married her, obtaining from all a pro- 
mise of secresy. And how, under pretence of 
her visiting a relation, you lured her away and 
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enjoyed with her a brief season of delirious 
happiness ; and then, tiring of her beauty and 
uneducated simplicity, you sent her back to her 
home, to be exposed to all the defaming remarks 
the poor girl's appearance called forth. Tour 
first claim of her obedience was a command for 
her to disown her husband till such time as he 
chose to acknowledge her, and your only anxiety 
on your unborn child's account was your being 
able safely to prove its illegitimacy. But Mrs. 
Morgan, who was at your wedding, and nursed 
Megan in her confinement, has been my confi- 
dante throughout. She is now in DuUminster and 
ready to come forward at a moment's notice ; and 
here are certificates to prove the truth of my as- 
sertions. You can no longer deny such evidence." 

Gwynne's hands shook as he opened some dis- 
eoloured papers and laid them on the table. 

** Supposing all this to be true," began Mr. 
Earnshaw in his old sardonic tone, " I do not see 
what object you can now have in substantiating 
the facts. Margaret and her child are dead, and 
you can possibly have no claim on me, unless I 

P 2 
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may think proper to stipulate terms with yoa 
for still keeping a secret, which if divulged 
would probably cause some annoyance to my pre- 
sent wife." 

" Margaret is dead, certainly,' said Gwynne, 
in a calmer tone, " but your child by that mar- 
riage is living still." 

*' A child of mine living !" exclaimed Mr. 
Earnshaw, with more emotion than any had seen 
him display for years. 

" There is your only child, the only one you 
have lawfully born to inherit all you have," said 
Gwynne, pointing to Gweallian, who, during 
tiiis strangely mysterious disclosure, Jiad sat 
trembling and bewildered, vainly trying to 
'connect herself as in any way concerned in it. 

Then when she heard Gwynne's last words she 
involuntarily rose to spring towards tbe one who 
was so solemnly announced to be her father, but 
one glance at his forbidding countenance, checked 
ber and with a faint moaning cry she sank back 
again on her chair. 

There was evidently a severe struggle with 
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his stubborn pride before Mr. Earnshaw spoke 
i^ain. 

^^ This poor girl's agitation and truthful face 
tell me plainly she has not been, as I dreaded, a 
partner in your treacherous plot, and her likeness 
to poor Margaret, which I saw at once, is too 
faithful to admit of a doubt of her being her 
child ; my heart tells me she is mine also, and 
though 'tis late for her to begin to know a 
father's love and care, I will try to promise her 
both in futuie." 

■ Mr. Earnshaw allowed his feelings to have 
their sway at last, and with more fondness than 
many would have given him credit foi, he em- 
braced his daughter for the first time. 

" Tou are enjoying a happiness now you never 
knew before, Mr. Earnshaw," resumed Gwynne, 
^^ there is something sweeter in the possession of 
a child, than in all the riches the world can be- 
stow. Is there not?" 

Gwenllian and Mr« Earnshaw were too ab- 
sorbed in their contemplation of each other, as 
^n embrace was again given and returned, to 
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notice the satisfied look of intense malice that 
gleamed from G Wynne's eyes; he seemed to gloat 
over the newly • awakened sensations throbbing 
in that mighty man's breast, knowing he had the 
power to destroy them at the very moment of 
his greatest exultation. 

" But I must hear why you have kept my 
daughter from me all these years, and. why you 
dared expose her to the gaze of a vulgar crowd by 
bringing her into the streets to sing," demanded 
Mr. Earnshaw, becoming livid with passion, as 
he recalled to memory these injuries and in- 
sults. 

" And you have not asked me wherein lies my 
revenge of restoring to you a beautiful and vir- 
tuous child, whom I have nurtured carefully 
and loved fondly all her lifetime, and would 
grieve to part with. Strange vengeance that 
surely." 

Gwynne spoke now as one might, who held the 
instrument of torture in bis hand ready to apply 
to his victim. 

Mr. Earnshaw eyed him defiantly, and as if it 
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were a slight thing to brave the malicious efforts 
of such a man as Gwynne, now he bad formed 
the resolution with himself of scorning the ani- 
madversions of the world, and acknowledging so 
lovely a woman as Gwenllian to be his daughter 
by a former private marriage. 

" When I came to you years ago and said my 
sister was evidently dying, as much from grief 
as disease, I besought you to tell me the truth, 
whether or not she was your wife. You dared 
not tell me a lie, but you prevaricated, and I 
knew then you were a greater villain than I even 
supposed you to be. When I spoke of the pro* 
bability of Margaret having a child, you sneer- 
ingly told me it should be provided for by you. 
Then it was I threatened you with my never- 
dying revenge. I did not at first see how I 
could make it most painfully felt by you, but 
after my sister's confession, and the undeniable 
proofs I obtained of her child being yours in 
lawful wedlock, I determined to make that child 
the instrument of my revenge." 

. ^^ Father, father," moaned Gwenllian, clasping 
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her hands over her face despairingly, and ad- 
dressing Gwjnne by the title she had ever been 
accustomed to use. 

^^ I laid a deep scheihe/' he continued ruth- 
lessly, ^^ I was then married, with one little boy, 
and I did violence to my feelings by tacitly 
disowning him and passing him for my 
nephew, which I was easily able to do as 
we left our home directly after Margaret's 
death, and settled in another part of Wales. 
I entreated, and at last induced my wife 
to join in my plot, and little Gwenny was 
declared by us both to be our daughter and only 
child. If I had not done so, I thought you 
might have traced her and taken her from me, 
though I had written to tell you she was dead.'' 

^^Is Owen Yaughan your son then?" broke 
in Gwenllian convulsively. 

'' He is, Gwenllian. You will not love him 
less on that account." 

'^ Love him/' she shrieked, ^^ I hate him, I 
hate you, all — all of you. Why was I to be the 
victim of this scheme of mii^hief, this malice? " 
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"Calm jourself, my dear girl/' said Mr., 
Erarnsbaw soothinglj, " neither this man nor hb 
son, nor any one belonging to them, shall in 
future have any control over you. I will take 
the proper steps for acknowledging you as my 
daughter; and a little retirement or foreign 
travel, and mixing with good society, will over- 
throw and obliterate the narrow, degrading im- 
pressions of your early years." 

Mr.Earnshaw looked proudly on this beautiful 
daughter and already were visions of a high and 
tiohle alliance for her, his heiress, floating in his 
brain. No compunctions did he feel for his 
unmanly desertion of her mother, of her whose 
portrait he had had taken in her girlish beauty in 
the costume she wore ii?hen he first saw her, and 
then torn from its frame and destroyed, lest any 
eyes that rested On it might discover the secret 
be bad forbidden her living lips to.u^ter. Nay, 
had he found <jrwenllian .plain, vul^^ in person 
and manners, his utmost acknowledgment of her 
parental claim on him, would have perhaps been 
a Uberal maintenance to enable her still to live in 
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seclasiou with him she had so long called ^father.' 
But now, now she must come to his childless 
home. She must spurn from her those ignoble 
relations of her mother, and be known only as 
the highly connected and wealthy Miss Earn* 
shaw. 

Gwy nne laughed as he divined the haughty 
man's thoughts. And while these reflections 
had rapidly flitted through his imagination, poor 
Gwenllian sat witli her pallid face buried in her 
hands, sobbing convulsively. Who shall betray 
the thoughts that were madly chasing throu^ 
her brain ? Her irrevocable union to one low 
and illiterate — the son of the man who had 
wilfully, and to gratify his own blind revenge, 
brought all this wretchedness on her ; vain now 
were the brilliant prospects sketched out for her 
and offered by her ostentatious father ; one month 
ago she was free, she could have availed herself 
of the proposed advantages, and undauntedly 
taken the station she had so long been withheld 
from. And Constantino Pepperell — he whom 
only she had truly loved, he who would now 
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have been a fit alliance for her. Why, why had 
she not more resolutely resisted*Gwynne's entrea* 
ties, rather, why had she let their brief alien- 
ation tempt her to raise a life-long barrier be- 
tween them. 

" Why was not all this told before you married 
me to a man you know I did not sufficiently love 
to compensate me for the loss of what I cannot 
now accept?" she cried furiously, starting up, 
while her scornful tone and bearing rendered 
their likeness to Mr. Earnshaw in spirit and 
features unmistakable. 

*' Married !" he gasped, recoiling from Gwenl- 
lian, by whose side he had stood as she indulged 
in grief he could not comprehend. 

" Yes, married," shouted Gwynne in a voice 
that threatened to be heard even beyond the 
cloth-covered doors of the library. " I told you 
I sought my vengeance^ not your gratification. 
I said the hand of your dead wife should smite 
you, and your heart be pierced through the child 
you wanted to declare illegitimate. Yes, Mr. 
Earnshuw, you refused to acknowledge my sister 
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as your wife, now you most acknowledge my son 
aa your only daughter's hnsband. Ton offered 
money to poor Margaret instead of your name, 
you threw money to her child in the street, when 
you heard her singing the airs her mother cap* 
tivated your false heart with years ago. And 
now if Gwenllian enters your house, my son, 
your nephew, enters it with her. If you spurn 
him, and disown him; you spurn and disown 
your daughter, his wife, also. For myself I care 
nothing, all the wealth you possess, I would not 
accept, if you offered it in lieu of the pangs I 
have this day seen you undergo* From this very 
room I went out nearly nineteen years ago, an 
insulted, spirit- crushed man. This has been my 
day of retaliation.'' 

Mr. Earnshaw groaned, as he leant his elbows 
on the chimney-piece and hid his face. No 
matter that, Gwynne knew the agony that was 
depicted there, he knew the byegone visions he 
had called up like spectres before him, he knew 
where that- cold, arrogant man was vulnerable, 
he knew that his only aspiration for years had 
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been to have a child to brighten his home whUe 
he lived, and to aggrandize at his death. And 
now he had brought the long coveted prize, before 
his eyes, and even permitted him to grasp it, to 
feel its inestimable worth, and then he had told 
him the condition of his retaining it, shewed him 
the penalty of rejecting it, and the more he had 
seen him long to clasp the newly- discovered trea- 
sure to his bosom, the sharper had been the points 
of the barrier he had raised up to interpose be- 
tween it and him. 

" You have taken care to poison the dart with 
which you have struck me," said Mr. Earnshaw 
between his clenched teeth, *' but you forgot it 
must also wound one you have professed to love. 
I must reflect on the disclosures you have made, 
their truth must be investigated. If I find all 
as you assert, I will do violence to my feelings 
by providing for your son and placing him in a 
position more suitable the husband of the wife 
you have thought proper to give him. My 
short lived dream of having a child to cheer me in 
my declining years, is vanished, nor do I now 
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see it can benefit any party by making tbese. 
statements public; it would have been different 
had my daughter been single, undegraded by 
such a connexion as you have persuaded her into 
forming. I dare not separate man and wife, and I 
will not, by my personal association, acknowledge 
such a low born son-in4aw. This poor girl will 
need all your love and care to recover her from 
the blow you have inflicted on her. Take her 
hence now, I am too unnerved to converse any 
more. Come to me again in a diy or two 
alone.'' 

And steeling himselfagainst the generous emo- 
tions ]ust awakened in his breast, Mr. Earnshaw 
turned as if to leave the room without offering the 
embrace his paternal nature yearned for, but 
which his wounded pride checked him from in^ 
dulging. 

^^ Stop, sir, one moment!'' exclaimed the 
choking voice ofGwenllian, raising her head, and 
standing up erect before her unnatural parent; 
^^ As I have been made the sacrifice for others' 
faults, I surely have some right to dictate terms 
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for myself. How deadly, how irreparable the 
injury done me is, neither he nor you can guess ; 
'tis not only the agony of what is that I shall 
have to endure, but the bitter reflection of what 
might have been^ had I exercised my own judg- 
ment as I ought, before I consented to become 
the wife of one I only loved as the companion 
and playmate of my childhood. I said just now 
in my passion, that I would hate him. I recall 
my words, and I will try to check the rebellious 
feelings that prompted them. Owen has been 
no partner in his father's mistaken ideas of re- 
tribution, and he shall not suffer for my ill- 
advised choice of him. I will try to be to him 
the wife I ought. I will never murmur at my 
cruelly^wrought destiny. I will never allude to my 
disappointment, and I will try to deserve the 
love I know he has for me. All this I will do 
on one condition, on one condition only^^^ she 
added more vehemently, *' that Owen never ac- 
cepts either directly or indirectly, the slightest 
pecuniary favour from you. I will share poverty 
with him, and remain with him in the sphere ot 
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life we have both been accustomed to, and in 
whicb you found and left my mother. The only 
advantage I could have derived from your recog- 
nition of me, has been prevented by my marriage ; 
money cannot compensate for the injury done to 
my prospects in life, and therefore I decline every 
offer of every favour you could bestow. They 
would burn like coals of fire in my heart." 

All Mr, Earnshaw's own proud, inflexible 
feelings spoke forth in these words, as if his pre- 
sence had invoked them. 

Had Constantino Pepperell been present he. 
would have known then who she inherited her 
lofty spirit from. 

Without courage to add one word more either 
of reproach or remonstrance, old Gwynne led the 
pale and trembling G wenllian from the house she 
had entered with an nndefinable presentiment of 
overshadowing iU. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



ME. DESBOROUGH ACCOMPANIES CONSTANTINE TO 
LONDON IN THE CHARACTER OF MENTOR, AND 
ACQUITS HIMSELF WITH QUESTIONABLE PRU- 
DENCE. 



*^ LoTO seldom haunts the hreast where learning lies 
And Yenns sets ere Mercury can rise.** 



Time rolled on, caring neither for the misery nor 
happiness of those it dragged along in its track. 
Constantine Pepperell became of age, and soon 
afterwards, what was a subject of more con- 
gratulation to him, the term of his clerkship 
to Mr. Finchard expired. Then there was a 
delightful journey to London, ostensibly for 
the purpose of entering at the Court of Queen's 
Bench, veritably for the project of seeing some- 
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thing of life in a more extended sphere than 
was visible at Dallminster. 

Mr. Desborough, having no opinion of his 
godson's discretion, proposed going with him 
to avert the dangers with which he might be 
assailed, and as we don't like telling tales, the 
less said about the sage and his disciple the 
better. That nothing of very serious ulterior 
consequence happened to either, may however be 
inferred from the fact, that their nearest ap- 
proach to rash indiscretion, was Con's falling 
in love with a ballet dancer and making her an 
offer of his hand, which was politely declined 
by the lady on the ground of her being provided 
with a husband already; and Mr. Desborough 
having three or four narrow escapes of being 
caught, and led away captive by some "fair 
syrens," whose red and white "Nature's own 
sweet cunning hand had not laid on." Consider- 
ing, though, that it was Consey's first visit to 
London, and that Mr. Desborough had not been 
there for some years past, it may be looked on 
us a very kind interposition of the fates, that 



t 
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we have no more inglorious catastrophe to 
record. 

The long contemplated scheme of partnership 
between Charley Jackson and his friend, was 
not deemed advisable b^ either of the heads of 
the families ; Constantino, therefore, through the 
favourable mediation of Mr. Pinchard, obtained 
a vacant clerkship, with a probability of ulti- 
mately becoming a partner, in the office of a very 
aristocratic member of the profession in a dis- 
tant county. 

He demurred a little even at this brilliant 
prospect opening before him^ but at last con- 
sented to the plan, and set off after the enjoy- 
ment of a very prolonged holiday. 

The links in the chain which unites our pre- 
sent with our future destiny are so minute, we 
can scarcely persuade ourselves that an action 
of apparently little consequence may in after 
years materially affect, not only our own future 
course, but that of others now strangers to us. 
Had Constantine Pepperell settled as an attorney 
in DuUminster, I should not have had to relate 

VOL. I. Q 
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any of the momentous events that befel him 
solely on account of his leaving it. 

The necessary arrangements were all made 
through Mr. Pinchard, who evinced more in** 
terest in Consey's welfare than is often shewn 
by a master for his articled clerk. All that young 
man knew therefore of Mr. Galthorpe was, that 
he ranked very high both as a lawyer and as 
a gentleman. 

Comfortable lodgings had been also obtained 
in Flashington through that gentleman's instru- 
mentality^ and a flattering letter of introduc- 
tion written, which with himself, he was re- 
quested to present as soon after his arrival us 
was convenient. 

Gonstantine Pepperell was thus with his usual 
careless unconcern, setting off to place himself 
in daily intercourse with people of whom he knew 
little except the name. 

You, reader, are probably more fastidious who 
you become acquainted with, and shall therefore 
have a formal introduction to Mr. Galthorpe and 
his household. 
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Mr. Calthorpe was great in every sense of the 
word. His body was great, his mind was great, 
his virtues were great, his faults were greats 

He never did good in a small paltry way that 
was soon forgotten, his benefits were all on a 
prodigious scale; and he never committed an error 
but it was sure to be an enormous one. He was a 
great friend or a great enemy to all who knew 
him; he scorned those little mincing steps by 
which some men climb the hill of reputation, 
his strides were gigantic, and if ever he fell it 
would surely be from some great height none 
had reached before. Those who disliked Mr. 
Calthorpe, said that nature when she gave him 
such a large body had forgotten to make a heart 
in proportion to it. This, however, was consi- 
dered only as a disparaging remark by those 
whom the great man did not condescend to 
notice. 

Mr. Calthorpe was a widower; — ^had been so 
for twenty years. Burnt children shun fires, so 
men who have been unlucky in their first choice 
dread the risk of a second. 
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It was whispered that when a young man he 
had met at a party the lady he afterwards mar- 
ried, and thought she could be nothing human, 
she was so lovely, so gentle. He saw her next 
time at a fancy ball, and discovered she was an 
angel. He proposed, and was united to her, and 
six months afterwards he said he found she was 
a diavolessa. 

Now, we all know the old proverb, " nuUe rose 
sans epinesy^ and Mr. Galthorpe might have been 
unreasonable, or have made a great fuss when he 
got scratched, but if men wed furies in the guise 
of angels, they certainly had best say as little 
about it as possible when they get their heads 
cracked. Mr. Galthorpe, it seems, talked a great 
deal of his blighted hopes and his broken peace 
(or pate!) and there is no knowing to what ex- 
tremity matters might have proceeded, had not 
Mrs. Galthorpe died suddenly about a year after 
their marriage ; — broke a blood vessel in a fit of 
passion people were told. Every body said Mr. 
Galthorpe had been the most kind and indulgent 
of husbands, and it was a happy release for him. 



/ 
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Funny, is it not, that disagreeable wives die 
suddenly much oftener than agreeable ones? 

Ladies, beware! 

Since that event, Mr. Calthorpe had never, 
either directly or indirectly, given any woman 
reason to hope or expect she might be his second 
choice ; falling in love, or wedding again, seemed 
irrevocably placed beycmd the pale of possible 
casualties in reference to himself; and had even 
another Lais tempted him, she too would have 
failed, and been forced to declare she had under- 
taken to captivate a man, not a statue. So Mr. 
Calthorpe seemed to forget there were such beings 
in the world as women, that is, as helpmates and 
companions for man. 

He could not, of course, but observe that one 
part of the population walked about in petticoats 
and bonnets, while the other part wore coats and 
trowsers ; but that any one amongst the former 
should have the presumption to expect him to 
clothe and maintain her, and be subject to her 
good or bad humours ^^ till death should them 
part," was an absurd supposition that even he did 
not believe themi guilty of. 
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Mr. Calthorpe's intellectual powers being of 
that high and eccentric order which sometimes 
distinguish men of genius, not a few of his 
acquaintances accused him of inconsistency, but 
it frequently happens that men are deemed mad 
when they give utterance to ideas which the 
vulgar crowd cannot understand. With an 
ample fortune, and an almost insatiable thirst 
for information, he had been enabled as it were, 
to serve a long apprenticeship to learning ; he 
had waded through every stream which mean- 
dered to the great river of knowledge; he had 
slaked his thirst in every brook and rivulet, 
always, of course, avoiding muddy, turgid 
puddles ; and as proof that his wanderings and 
ponderings had not been vain, he could talk 
eloquently and eruditely on every subject he 
had studied, from a butterfly to a megalasaurus, 
from a mussel shell to an Egyptian Obelisk. 

But Mr. Calthorpe's superlative pre-eminence 
had one marring effect. The higher he soared 
into the regions of sublimity the more contemp:t 
did he feel for those who were content to saunter 
through life with no other ambition than being 
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known and valued in their own immediate circlei 
whose obsequies would be decently performed by 
half a dozen attendants, and whose manes would 
be appeased without any other apotheosis than 
that simply afforded by their tombstones. He 
often declared that a man without a desire to be 
great in some capacity was but a mere piece of 
mechanism ; and almost equally severe were the 
animadversions he passed on those who did not 
enter into the deep and dark paths of scientific 
research, with the avidity he deemed requisite 
to make them track finders in the unexplored 
regions of wisdom. 

^^ Many are there who might have climbed to 
the top of the greatest eminences if they had not 
been tempted by the beauty of flowers and pebbles 
to linger so long at the base, till they have lost 
all inclination and ability to ascend," said he one 
day when lecturing two or three cautious tasters 
of the Pierian stream. ^^ So it is with those who 
are content to amuse themselves with collecting 
I and admiring the gems of literature contributed 
by others, without searching for any yet undis- 
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cohered tressnrea of their own that might far 
surpass them. 

His eagerly pursued intellectual pleasures did 
not interfere with Mr. Galthorpe's legal business. 
iJthough a man of fortune, to whom his profes- 
sion might be a secondary consideration, no 
twdyemonths' practitioner more earnestly and 
indefatigably accepted and investigated every 
case entered in his office than he did. His clerks 
Iiad no sinecure situations therefore. 

When his wife had been dead some years his 
only sister, much younger than himself, came to 
reside with him, and then it was noticed by 
their aoquaintanoea that the stately ceremony 
and dull formality of the bousehold rather in- 
creased than otherwise. 

Mr. and Miss Calthorpe seldom paid or re- 
ceived visits, exeept on periodical great occasions ; 
they knew they were the tnagnates in their 
circle, and kept up a suitaUa degree of dignity, 
neret unhiding so £eu: as to show they were 

* 

sttlgect to or countenanced any of the impulsive 
faaiuliaritiea of intimftle friendship.. 
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When entering a room where company were 
assembled, Miss Calthorpe lent ceremoniously on 
her brother's arm, and both would advance with 
such majestically measured steps, that you could 
not help thinking it must have been a great 
omission that a flourish of kettle drums and 
trumpets had not announced their approach, or 
that a herald had not proclaimed them at the 
door. To their servants it was a matter of 
wonder how two such marble natures as their 
master and mistress could ever strike out the 
sparks of temper now and then visible, their 
philosophy never going so far as comprehending 
that though two cold bodies might be incapable 
of heat when separate, yet being brought in 
contact fire is produced, for instance, see flint 
and steel, lime and water, &c. 
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recommend it to oar readers, and hope the authoress will receive 
snfficient enoooragement to appear again shortly before the public." — 
NeweoiUe Guardian, 

** An exceeding complicated plot ; the manner in which the thread 
of events is carried on is highly creditable to the author's inventive 
faculty. The characters are sketched to the life, and, from their 
great diversity, and the singularity of the situations in which they are 
placed, a more than ordinary interest is excited, which is sustained 
without abatement through the whole progress of the story." — John 
BuIL 

** Mrs. Hall's pourtrayal of character is of the best sort. She pre- 
sents the character to you m propria persond, so that you have ever 
after an intimate acquaintance to admire, laugh at, or detest. Nothing 
can be more true and life-like than these. They stand out upon the 
pages of the novel as some of the portraits of the old masters look 
out of the canvas — ^living heads with the mind speaking in every 
feature. 

^ This lady has a happy turn for the ludicrous, and wields the lash, 
too, with cutting dexterity. The foibles, follies, pompons upstart airs, 
and false appearances of the age, are satirized with an unsparing hand. 
In conclusion, we cordially recommend this novel to all our readers — 
even to such as do not usually indulge in novel reading — ^not only as 
clever and amusing, but as wholesome and instmctive." — Monmouth^ 
shire Merlin, 
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